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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to trivial enough. It is significant only because it repre- 
the Edttor, a Great Queen Street, Kingoway, London, WC ‘2. sents so precisely the spirit and atmosphere in which 
the great Treaty for the resettlement of Europe on a 

N their departure from Versailles the German just and lasting basis, has been drawn up. Stones and 
delegates were stoned by the French mob. broken bottles. They cannot be resented or replied 
The attack was apparently organised. Obstruc- to by those at whom they were aimed. Nor need they 
tions were placed in the roadway to force the cars to be. The recorded fact is a far more profound and 
slow down, and stones and broken bottles were then convincing comment on the spirit of Paris than any a 
showered, not only on the delegates, but on the Count Rantzau or an Erzberger or a Scheidemann could 
secretaries and the lady typists. One man and one frame. It needed just this to illustrate the real character 
woman were injured by stones. At the station a crowd of the “ Peace.” The Germans will sign—for they 
assembled and spat at the delegates—who were carrying have no thinkable alternative—and the world will 
back to their country the hardest terms which any reserve its opinion, to be expressed one day in a form 
people has ever been asked to accept. Such treatment which will perhaps teach even the French that as a 
of the official envoys of a defeated State, suing for counsellor the spirit of revenge is as worthless and as 
mercy, seven months after the conclusion of hostilities, treacherous as it is ignoble. The French mob expressing 
could not have occurred, we suppose, anywhere else— _ in its own fashion the attitude of the French Govern- 
not even in Berlin. M. Clemenceau has apologised ment shames the whole Alliance. That the glory 
to the president of the German delegation, accompanying of Verdun should end in the petty malevolence of 
the apology with an assurance that the Prefect and the Versailles! Was there ever a more tragic anti-climax 
Commissary of Police, who failed to protect the guests in history? For it is all vain, as vindictiveness ever is. 
of the Republic, will be relieved of their posts. When In the long run the Allies have as little to gain from the 
one remembers, however, the reception which wanton and oppressive humiliations which they are 
M. Clemenceau and his colleagues arranged for the inflicting on Germany in the Treaty as from the wound 
German delegates on their arrival, it is hard to condemn __ inflicted on the German typist whose face was cut by 
the French mob for its expression of the same spirit a broken bottle. Victory, it is true, has given us 
in another form. The Prefect and the Commissary power to do these things, but in doing them we have 
of Police are the scapegoats, but the blame for the lost the real fruits of victory. The peace negotiations 
incident clearly rests elsewhere. It is unnecessary and should have been held at The Hague. 
useless to mince words at this stage of the proceedings. . * . 
The responsibility for these outrages rests with those As regards their attitude on the Peace terms the 
who decided that the Peace Conference should be held French—we speak of the more democratic sections of 
in Paris. That decision having once been accepted, French opinion—have, of course, a certain defence. 
&@ more appropriate ending to the Conference could They can plead that the fear and hatred of Germany 
searcely have been devised. by which they are still so obsessed are well founded, 
° . ° that if Germany should recover her military strength 
By itself, the incident, revolting as it may be, is and her ambitions they will be the first and the chief 
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people to suffer, that England, with the sea between 
her and Germany, can afford to be comparatively 
generous, but that e cannot, and that, ia point of 
fact, wherever direet British interests are touched as 
in the cases of the German Colonies, or Egypt or Ireland 
or of the German demand for the “ freedom of the seas,” 
we are not prepared even to discuss concessions to the 
spirit of the Fourteen Pojnts; in short, that we are 
ourselves showing none of the generosity which we are 
demanding of France. And the plea cannot be entirely 
rebutted. We can only admit that we are more 
fortunately placed, that we are not, as it happens, 
called upon to make any great sacrifice in the interests 
of a stable peace; but we are entitled to add that a 
reply to the critic is not a reply to the criticism, and that 
the case against the French attitude would be no less 
weighty if the attitude of our own representatives had 
been from the democratic point of view ten times worse 
than it has been. Moreover, what we ask of France is 
not generosity nor even any sacrifice at all, but a policy 
which will ensure peace instead of a perpetuation of war. 
It is for their short-sightedness and their materialism 
that we blame the French leaders, for that amazingly 
narrow insularity of outlook which has prevented their 
realising that the sympathy of the world, which they 
have so largely thrown away, was, even from the most 
severely practical point of view, of infinitely more value 
to their country than the concrete guarantees they have 
fought so hard to secure. 
* 7 * 


Senator Knox, on Tuesday, moved his resolution 
demanding the separation of the peace terms from the 
covenant of the League of Nations. The Senate and 
the American Press show the keenest interest in the 
debate, but the cables from Washington indicate as 
clearly as may be that there is very little likelihood of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania obtaining a two-thirds 
majority against ratification of the Treaty as it stands. 
In a long and carefully constructed speech, Mr. Knox, 
citing a long string of historical illustrations, accused 
the President of overriding the rights of the Senate 
in international affairs, and, as virtually sole pleni- 
potentiary of the United States, of helping to frame a 
document which, if ratified, would bring world changes 
vital to the existence of America. He attacked Article X 
of the Covenant as pledging the United States to 
guarantee the enlarged territories of the European 
Allies and Japan ; he affirmed that the Monroe Doctrine 
must remain a policy for which the United States could 
be answerable to no other Power or authority; he 
declared that America, haying “ saved the liberties of 
Europe,”’ had, in order to ensure them, acquiesced in 
the absorption by the Allies of “ gigantic spoils of the 
common victory,” but her own liberties she would not 
surrender. In the country generally, the movement 
against the Treaty does not appear to be making head- 
way, but it will not be possible to form an estimate 
until the President returns to confront his opponents 
and open his campaign. The most significant aspect 
of the situation is the “ line-up” of the Liberal weeklies 
with the Republican Senators. Most influential in this 
respect is the New Republic, which is urging the with- 
drawal of the American guarantees, The argument, is 
that such a step would not throw the United States 
back into isolation; it would merely put upon the 
peoples of Europe the burden of executing the Treaty. 
‘It is a burden only if they are left with the task of 
executing an unjust and impracticable settlement.” 
We venture the comment that Senators Lodge and Knox 
will not care for this argument. They want to break 
the League, and to make an end of President Wilson. 


* a * 
Public opinion and the public authorities ought to 


take a stronger line against the colour riots, which have 
disgraced half-a-dozen of the largest British ports during 





the past few weeks. Though of a type eommon enough 
in s of the United §tates, they are practically a new 
thing in Great Britain, and a very dangerous one at the 
heart of an Empire six-sevenths of whose population 
is eoloured. The oceasions for the outbreaks have been 
trivial and various. In at least some cases the ostenta- 
tion of “flash” American negroes seems to have 
supplied a provoking element. But the principal 
victims have been Lascars and other coloured seamen, 
who have been coming to our ports for years ; and there 
is no reason to suppose that they have behaved in any 
but their ordinary quiet manner. The explanation 
seems rather to be, that.the “ will to riot” is stronger 
than usual just now, at the ports as elsewhere, and that 
it is directed against the coloured people by the American 
and other non-European white sailors, who are very 
much more numerous there now than they used to be. 
It is really important that the abuse should be put down 
before it hardens into a recognised practice, whose 
notoriety would work great mischief in the Empire. 
But if so, the police and magistrates must act differently. 
Hitherto their penalties seem to have fallen more lightly 
on the persecutors than on their victims, who, after 
being beaten and pummelled unmercifully, find them- 
selves clapped into prison for having drawn a knife 
against an aggression from which the law did nothing 
to protect them. We make these observations without 
reference to the wider question, whether the employ- 
ment of coloured labour should be permitted on British 
ships. Much may be urged against it; but nothing can 
be said for allowing our coloured fellow-subjects in 
British ports to suffer violence and outrage. 
* * * 


Now that the Vickers-Vimy machine has flown from 
Newfoundland to Ireland, we wonder how often anyone 
will think it worth while to cross the Atlantic by 
aeroplane, or by that route, again? Messrs. Alcock 
and Brown’s account is not calculated to encourage 
imitators. They had a machine, which could fly so 
many miles per hour, and petrol to fly for so many 
hours ; and if they kept a straight nose by the compass, 
and were not much embarrassed by the weather, and 
could go sixteen or eighteen hours without engine- 
trouble, they would arrive. And they did. Remember, 
however, that the day on which they started was only 
the second day of possible weather conditions observed 
during a period of four months out of the more fayour- 
able part of the year. Even so, the aviators were hard 
put to it; they saw neither sun nor stars during most 
of their journey; they were in considerable danger 
from encountering uncharted cyclones, and _ their 
machine could carry virtually nothing except their 
petrol and themselves. Future Transatlantic flying, 
whether for commercial or for military purposes 1s 
unlikely to follow that route; it is quite certain not 
to employ that type of machine. If any type heavier 
than air is used, it may probably be in the nature of a 
flying-boat. But while the heavier-than-air machine 
has so many far more promising routes to conquer and 
develop in the Old World, linking Europe, Asia and 
Africa into one land-mass, the longer ocean crossings 
seem marked out at present as the province of the airship. 

* * * 


When the Trades Council of Winnipeg called a 
general strike on May 15th, its hope was that the spread 
from city to city of the sympathetic strike would bring 
immediate victory for recognition and the shorter 
working day. It certainly cannot have expected 
that, the larger scheme failing, its own Strike Committee 
would prove itself able to hold up the city for so unpre- 
cedented a length of time. The strike is now in its 
sixth week. A fortnight ago, with the surrender of 
the police and their return to duty, and the continued 
refusal of the railways to join in, the oft-predicted 
collapse seemed near. But it has not yet come; and 
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while the employers in the metal trades have conceded 
the principle of collective bargaining, the Dominion 
Government has entered upon a policy which fore- 
shadows anything but compromise. The strike leaders 
have been arrested; there is talk of summary depor- 
tation, and it is plain that the Ottawa authorities 
are working in alliance with the Department of Justice 
at Washington, which has been for some two years 
engaged in a campaign for the breaking up of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Documents seized 
by the Ontario Government are said to prove the 
complicity of the American I.W.W. in the revolutionary 
movements of Canadian Labour, and William Haywood’s 
name is used in this connection. Haywood has been in 
prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, since the con- 
viction of the I.W.W. leaders in Chicago last year. 
No proof, however, was needed—except, perhaps, 
by the Borden Government and its secret agents— 
of the solidarity of Labour in Canada and the Western 
States. The general conditions are exactly similar, 
and the “ rustler,” or migratory workman, moves up 
and down the Pacific coast and between the mines of 
Colorado and those of Alberta, caring nothing for the 


political frontier line. 
x x * 





The prospects of a conflict in the cotton industry 
have become much more serious this week. It is a 
question of hours and wages. The employers have 
offered a 48 hours’ week and a 15 per cent. advance. 
The operatives demand a 46} hours’ week and a 30 per 
cent. advance, pointing out that the large profits made 
recently in the cotton trade make it quite possible 
for the employers to meet these demands. Neither 
side originally desired a strike, and though notices 
were handed in by the operatives to expire on June 21st, 
the prospects of settlement, when the Ministry of 
Labour intervened this week, were quite hopeful. 
On Wednesday, however, the masters, at the last 
moment, announced their refusal to attend the Confer- 
ence called by Sir Robert Horne in London, giving as 
their reason the fact that negotiations could equally 
well be carried on in Manchester, and that the repre- 
sentatives of the workers being “ merely delegates” 
were not worth negotiating with. They destroyed 
the force of the latter plea, however, by offering to 
meet the “delegates” in Manchester. The truth 
appears to be that the employers have decided that it 
will pay them better to fight than to negotiate, and that 
being so, the question of whether a Conference is or 
is not to be held has very little to do with the issue, 
Unless, therefore, wiser counsels prevail with the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, it appears likely 
that the country will shortly be faced with the 
unanimous strike of over half a million cotton operatives. 

% as * 

A somewhat similar spirit appears to have inspired 
the action 0; the employers in the engineering and ship- 
building -adustry, who have announced their intention 
of »npou.ng before the next hearing of the Court of 
Arbitr: tion--- under the Wages (Temporary Regulation) 
Act—with a claim for a reduction of 5s, per week in 
the amount of the war adyance, which they haye been 
payi- «9 the’: employees. The claim is based osten- 
sibly on the fall in *he cost of living—a fall, however, 
Wuicu } ccomes ore and more wee PP day by 
dey as .uc food trader ~eali<es the chances afforded by 
decont.o'. Its real basis, however, is given by that 
wdmivebly frank journat, the Syren and Shipping, 
which explains to it. readers that while war-time 
conditions ob.ained ts. employers bore with the high 


“ 


wages b:cause the’ e-ul: not help themselyes, and 
because iliey could always in the end pass the burden 
on to te: "xchequer Now the industry will have to 
shoulder 2:2 own burde.:, and down must come the 
wages. The 5): would prefer that the reduction 
sheuld take place by Government Order, so that part 


of the wapopularsy should fall on the State, and also 
that the Order might then be enforced by legal methods. 
And if the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act does 
not provide for penalties against workers who strike 
against an award, amend it! It is possible that the 
engineering employers are in a position to face a strike 
in the engineering world with some confidence ; but, 
whether it can possibly be in the interests of their class 
or of the country to precipitate an appeal to force, 
which will soon spread from these great trades to other 
trades, is another and, we should suppose, a very 
doubtful question. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The American 
Commissioners have published their “ reflections on 
violence,” and with these refiections and Mr. 
Macpherson’s repudiation, which amounts to a defensive 
survey of government here, fresh in the mind, one 
has followed with renewed interest the course which 
events have taken in Ireland during the few days 
since the Report was issued. (The cases are those 
which have appeared in the Press.) From Galway we 
hear of a sentence of one year’s hard labour for the 
possession of firearms without a permit. It is announced 
that, after five months of military restrictions, the 
people in the proclaimed district of Tipperary will 
again be allowed to hold their fairs and markets. The 
same county witnessed on Saturday a renewed military 
activity (in connection, presumably, with the search 
for the murderers of policemen some time since), and 
in one large glen two or three thousand troops were 
engaged. Each search party visiting the houses 
consisted of about eight soldiers with fixed bayonets, 
accompanied by two policemen. In Queen's County 
a man who had already resisted a process server attacked 
a sergeant with a sweeping brush; the sergeant drew 
his revolyer, fired and hit, and the son, on coming to 
his father’s assistance, was met, it is stated, by a revolver 
volley. This is a summary of the events of a very few 
days. The Times suggests as a temporary solution of 
the Irish question a declaration by the Government 
of good will towards Ireland. There is good will, no 
doubt, to all who are not Sinn Feiners ; but the obstinate 
refusal of Mr. Macpherson and his friends to recognise 
that much the greater part of Ireland is Sinn Fein 
makes a progress towards settltment impossible. 

°* 4: og 

Saturday, June 28th, will see the first conerete 
result of recent efforts to reconstruct a “ Constitu- 
tional”’ Nationalist movement in Ireland. On this 
date will appear the first issue of a sixpenny political 
and literary review, entitled the Irish Statesman. 
Ireland has hitherto had no weekly newspaper 
established on a solid basis. The new venture has 
been undertaken by Sir Horace Plunkett in collabora- 
tion with Mr. W. B. Yeats and The O’Conor Don, a 
Catholic Liberal. The Zrish Statesman, will advocate an 
Irish settlement on the lines of the ‘‘ Dominion status,” 
in favour of which Sir Horace Plunkett declared himself 
in his letter to the Times of April 15th. The promoters 
hope to influence British and American, as well as Irish, 
opinion; and certainly its role of informing British 
and American sympathisers of what is stirring below 
the troubled surface of Irish political life should be 
a useful one. The paper promises to become, in the 
immediate future, the voice of a body of Irish opinion 
organised to give effect to the policy of a Dominion 
settlement. To set such an organisation in action 
may take some little time, but the paper will be of 
great assistance in winning it support and promoting 
its policy. Whether the re-creation of a Parliamentary 
sarty for Westminster will be advocated is uncertain. 
But seeing that a demand is made for immediate 
Dominion Home Rule as “ the satisfac ion of a funda- 
mental right,” this vain labour will not be presumably 
attempted. 
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THE ODDS ON SIGNATURE 


‘ , YE write on the assumption that the Treaty 
will be signed. The Allies’ reply to the 
German counter-proposals has been received 
in Berlin and Weimar with profound resent- 
ment and indignation, and rejection is undoubtedly 
a possibility. But the Germans are realists. It is 
not their habit to subordinate material interest to 
sentiment, and it is certain enough that if the Govern- 
ment dare sign, it will sign. What might prevent 
signature is a popular outburst sufficient to stampede 
the National Assembly, with which the final decision 
may lie. But here again German caution and German 
obedience to authority are likely to tell. A vote for 
rejection against the advice, or even in the absence 
of the advice, of the responsible officials seems very 
improbable. In one sense, disastrous as such a vote 
would be, it would be a hopeful sign, because it would 
imply an assumption of popular responsibility, which 
would mean much for the future of democratic govern- 
ment in Germany. It would in fact be the first demo- 
cratic decision ever taken in that country, where there 
is as yet no real indication of a spirit of responsible 
government among the people. If the terms are dis- 
cussed in the Assembly there will no doubt be much 
sound and fury, but there is no particular reason to 
suppose that without official encouragement it will 
lead to much more than did the sound and fury of the 
debates in the Reichstag on the Zabern affair five 
years ago. If popular control were yet a reality in 
Germany it is, to say the least, improbable that a 
Scheidemann or an Erzberger would be in power. These 
men have influence not because but in spite of the 
popular feeling regarding them; no one trusts them, 
and nine-tenths, at any rate, of their authority is based 
merely on the fact that they have experience of the 
official machine and ability to control it. Their 
authority, nevertheless, it is clear, is the effective 
authority, and whatever steps they may take to spread 
the apparent responsibility for the decision, it is they, 
with their official advisers, who will really decide 
whether the Peace is to be signed or not. 

We must not be understood to be denying the reality 
of the German revolution. That is not the point. The 
revolution was real enough, and it is reasonably certain 
that Germany is a republic for all time. But it was a 
revolution from above, not from below. The people 
never seized power: the old rulers surrendered it in 
a panic ; and Scheidemann and his colleagues occupied 
the empty space. There does not appear to exist even 
yet amongst the German people any widespread sense 
of their own responsibility for the acts of their Govern- 
ment. It is a sense which has existed for so long, and 
is so much taken for granted, in this country that it is 
hard for us to imagine its absence in a country which 
already has all the machinery for its expression, and 
where criticism is both able and free. But it does still 
appear to be almost completely absent in Germany, 
and though its growth may be comparatively rapid, 
it will very likely be a long time yet before German 
publie opinion realises the difference between criticism 
and control and makes its first essay in real self-asser- 
tion. The situation is dangerous because the Republic 


has strong enemies both on the Left and on the Right, 
and when power rests with a machine and public 
opinion is only half-articulate there is always the 
possibility of the machine being seized. 
Meanwhile there is the question of the Treaty. 


We 


believe that it will be signed because, if our estimate 
of the position in Germany is correct, the actual decision 
rests in the hands of men who will be destroyed if it 
is not signed. “‘ Why,” we have often heard it asked 
lately, “‘ should the Germans sign? They have much— 
possibly—to gain by refusing, and what have they to 
lose? The Allies can only reply by occupying the 
country ; where they occupy they will have to feed; 
and every day the occupation lasts will strengthen the 
forces which, within the Allied countries, are tending 
to insist upon a peace which the Germans can and will 
accept.” From the point of view of the German people 
this reasoning is possibly in a certain sense sound enough; 
but it ignores the fact that whatever steps the Allies 
may take in consequence of a refusal to sign, whether 
they occupy the whole of Germany or whether they 
stand still and reimpose the full rigour of the blockade, 
the power of the German Government and of the 
German official machine will be destroyed. It could 
not survive either the dissolution of its actual authority 
which would follow from a foreign occupation or the 
dissolution of society which would follow from the 
universal starvation and unemployment to be brought 
about by the blockade. Little notice has been taken 
in this country of the almost herculean and, be it 
observed, successful efforts of the present rulers of 
Germany to restore order and re-establish strong govern- 
mental control throughout the country. We hear 
nothing of Spartacism now and scarcely anything of 
separatism, or riots or disorder of any kind. That— 
when the state of affairs in Germany only three months 
ago is remembered—is a remarkable achievement, and 
one which will not be lightly sacrificed, especially by 
those who are the bitterest enemies of the Scheidemann 
regime and the loudest in assertion of the “ national 
honour.” For amongst the governing classes of Europe 
the greatest of all forces at the present moment is the 
fear of “‘ Bolshevism.” To avert that any sacrifice will 
be made. And when, as in Germany, the governing 
class, after a severe struggle, has succeeded—under a 
** Socialist ’’ leader—in reasserting itself and recreating 
the machinery of orderly government, it is safe to say 
that upon no consideration will it consent to risk 
what it has won. 

The only real doubt arises out of the shortness of 
the time-limit allowed by the Allies. The ultimatum 
has called forth a very widespread newspaper protest 
of the “ die rather than sign”’ type. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung, almost alone in the German Press, seems to 
have kept its head. And while the influence of these 
heroics lasts anything, of course, is possible. But 
even if the present Government refuses to sisa the 
almost inevitable consequence, we believe, wil] uc the 
formation of a new Government, involving only a 
partial change of personnel, which will ha tev «> accept 
the Allies’ terms. The logic of the situatio: is so 
irresistible, the importance of peace is so overwrel ning, 
the terms themselves—or the wor-!t of then:—are so 
clearly destined to be modified 1n the near future, 
that a sustained refusal to sign would be an act of 
madness so uncharacteristic of the Germans as to be 
incredible. 

We profoundly hope, at any rate, that these 
anticipations will be justfiel. For it is al nost as 
impossible for the Allies as for the German. to renew 
the war. The incapacity of t 1c Germans to do so rests 
on material, that of the Allies on moral, grounds. 
What Germany failed to do during the war the Big 
Four have done. They have destroyed the unity 
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of purpose of the peoples whom they represent. Our 
armies cannot fight for the Allied cause because there 
is no longer an Allied cause. It has been achieved. 
Amidst a multitude of minor and largely conflicting 
objects we were united in the determination to destroy 
Prussian militarism; and Prussian militarism was 
destroyed beyond hope of recovery last autumn. There 
are some, it is true, who believe in the likelihood or 
the possibility of its revival; but they are few, very 
few in Great Britain and in America, and they do not 
include those whose determination to “* make the world 
safe for democracy” was the backbone of the Anglo- 
Saxon effort in the war. In so far as there is a revival 
of militant nationalism in Germany to-day, it is because 
“Paris” has threatened the legitimate nationalist 
rights and sentiments of the German people; and the 
revival has no more to do with “ militarism ” than had 
the great military effort which was represented by 
“ Kitchener's Army.” The German Army to-day, 
whatever its worth may be, is a voluntary army, and 
no voluntary army can be “ militarisé,”” in the sense 
in which we have used that word throughout the last 
five years, and in which “militarism” is a danger to 
Europe. 

We have no doubt that in all circumstances the 
British Army will do its duty, but we have as little 
doubt that if it is to be asked to fight again, if it is even 
to be asked to “‘ occupy” the territory of a defeated 
Germany for any considerable length of time, it will 
have conditions of its own to impose, and those con- 
ditions will not be compatible with the enforcement 
of such a “ Peace” as the united wisdom of the Paris 
delegates has produced. It will not remain in arms 
for the Frenchification of the Saar Valley, for the 
subjection of alien populations to Polish rule, or for 
the reduction of Germany to a condition of economic 
slavery. Germany’s rejection of the terms would 
offer a pretty problem to the Big Four, but a problem 
which we trust they will never be asked to solve. In 
point of fact, they probably could not solve it. The 
situation—if it were to be prolonged—would almost 
certainly lead to the resignation of every Government in 
Allied Europe. 


HOURS, WAGES, AND THE 
INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


N October delegates from practically all the industrial 
I countries of the world, except those with which 
we are at war, are to meet in Washington to 
consider the proposals for labour legislation on an 
international basis which are contained in the Labour 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Probably no one who 
has seen the Covenant is very optimistic as to the results 
of this meeting or expects that any great immediate results 
will accrue. But it is clear that the chances of even moder- 
ate success in internatiopal regulation of labour conditions 
depends on what the more advanced industrial countries 
have done before the Waspington Conference assembles. 
On this country in particular a heavy obligation rests; for 
upon what we do the readiness of other nations to embark 
upon legislation will largely depend. 


This fact gives an additional importance to the announce- 
ment, which would be important enough in any case, that 
the Committee appointed by the National Industrial 
Conference has at last agreed upon the full draft of two 
Bills dealing with maximum hours and minimum wages, 


and that these drafts have been accepted by the Govern- 
ment and will shortly be introduced into Parliament. 
The details of the draft Bills have not yet been published ; 
but in both cases their gencral terms are known from the 
Report of the Industrial Conference which was publicly 
issued at the beginning of this week. The Minimum Wage 
Bill will have for its object the appointment of a Commission 
to lay down a basic minimum rate of wages at less than 
which no person can be employed, while, subject to a small 
number of exceptions, the Hours Bill will assure to all 
employed persons a maximum working week of forty- 
eight hours. 

It is perfectly true that neither of these Bills is likely 
to bring direct or immediate benefit to the majority of 
the working population. The forty-eight-hour week, 
or a shorter week, has already been secured by Trade Union 
effort in many occupations, and almost all the well-organised 
trades are likely to be in receipt of higher wages than are 
likely to be prescribed as basic minima for all employed 
persons. But these facts, so far from detracting from the 
real value of the Bilis, are really the measure of their im- 
portance. They are designed to help, and will actually 
help, those who are least able to help themselves, those 
who draw least from the benefits of organised Trade Union 
action. It is often imputed as a fault to the Trade Unions 
that they secure the greatest concessions for those whose 
position is already comparatively good and that they do 
little to help the bottom dog. If this has been true in the 
past, it is hardly the fault of the Trade Unions, which, 
being voluntary bodies, can only help those who are conscious 
enough to help themselves. But on this occasion the Trade 
Unions have clearly used their power on the Industricl 
Conference, and secured the support of the employers for 
its use, to help the bottom dogs of industry towards the 
securing of a reasonable minimum of leisure and an adequate 
living wage. 

When the Government called the Industrial Conference 
together last February, there were many who thought 
that it was merely a device to gain time in a serious industrial 
crisis, and that there would be no practical result from its 
deliberations. Whether or not these critics were correci 
in their diagnosis of the Government’s object, it is clear 
that important practical results have been secured, and 
every credit is due to those who have, in the face of con- 
siderable difficulties, secured the acceptance by the employers 
and the Government of valuable measures of industrial 
legislation. There has been considerable delay between 
the presentation of the Report at the beginning of April 
and the announcement this week that agreement has been 
secured on the drafts of the necessary Bills ; and this delay 
is no doubt the measure of the struggles which have taken 
place. However that may be, the Bills have now been 
agreed to by the Trade Unions, the employers, and the 
Government, and it only remains for Parliament to pass 
them into law as speedily as possible. The placing of 
these two measures upon the Statute Book before the 
meeting of the International Conference at Washington in 
October would be the best possible guarantce of some 
success at that meeting. 

It is understood that, now that the Bills dealing with 
hours and wages have been agreed to, the Provisions 
Committee appointed by the Industrial Conference intends 
at once to submit the Report of the Conference for accepi- 
ance by the whole body of the employers and the Trade 
Union Movement, and, upon its acceptance, to proceed 
at once with the formation of the National Industria| 
Council contemplated in the Report. This is to be a body 
of two hundred employers and two hundred Trade Unionists, 
with asmaller Standing Committee of twenty-five from each 
side. Its function will be to advise the Government on 
all general matters of industrial policy and to prepare 
schemes for further industrial legislation on the lines of 
the two Bills already agreed to. It is impossible to sav 
at present whether this Council, when it is formed,. will 
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be fully representative of both sides or not. So far, on 
the Trade Union side, both the Triple Alliance of Miners, 
Railwaymen and Transport Workers and the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers have stood aloof, while, on the side 
of the employers, the mine-owners have not been represented . 
These bodies may or may not reconsider their decision ; 
but in any case, if the Council is formed, it will represent 
on both sides a powerful body of industrial opinion. 

The proposal will have, of course, to face the hostility 
of those on the labour side who do not believe in any form 
of joint action between employers and Trade Unionists. 
These, and some others with them, will denounce it as a 
device for ensuring the continuance of the capitalist system. 
But this conception of the proposed Council rests on a 
misconception of its structure and functions. It is to be 
a purely advisory body, advising the Government either 
because its opinion is asked or because it takes the initiative 
and offers its opinion. It is to be composed of two sides, 
and each side is to have the power of separate as well as 
of joint action. Its efficiency in joint action will depend 
on the extent to which it is better for Trade Unions 
to discuss proposals for industrial legislation and 
matters of industrial administration with the employers 
rather than with the Government alone or on the floor of 
a reactionary and unrepresentative House of Commons. 
From the point of view of those who desire to secure imme- 
diate results, the Industrial Council seems to offer the 
preferable alternative. There will still doubtless be some 
to argue that, by patching things up, the Council will 
avert the “ great day” and help to ensure the continuance 
of Capitalism. But if there is a “ great day” coming 
and if Capitalism is about to be dramatically over- 
thrown, we may be sure that it will take far more 
than an Industrial Council to avert, or postpone for a 
single hour, the coming of that day. 

It will be admitted that the work already accomplished 
by the Provisional Industrial Committee is encouraging. Not 
content with securing agreed Bills dealing with hours and 
wages, the Trade Union representatives also secured the 
acceptance by the employers of Trade Union recognition as 
a universal principle, and made important recommendations 
to the Government concerning unemployment and other 
questions. It still remains to be seen what will result 
from these recommendations. But in addition to the 
Joint Report, the Trade Unionists prepared and submitted 
to the Conference a detailed Memorandum of their own 
outlining the causes of labour unrest and the policy which 
they intended to pursue in applying remedies for unrest. 
That Memorandum, which embodies one of the most 
ttatesmanlike and comprehensive pronouncements of policy, 
yet made by Labour, has already been read all over the 
world as the result of the Conference, and will furnish an 
admirable basis for the Trade Union representatives on 
the National Industrial Council to work upon. It sets 
out boldly with the declaration that the only possible 
policy for assuring the future of industry is a courageous 
policy of public ownership and democratic control, applied 
in the first instance to the great monopolistic industries 
and services and gradually extending its scope in accordance 
with experience and opportunity. 

Important as the legal enactment of the forty-eight- 
hour week and the living wage is, it will, of course, by 
itself do little or nothing to remove the causes of labour 
unrest. It will, indeed, only afford a basis on which Trade 
Union and political action can begin to build a firm super- 
structure. The causes of unrest lie far deeper in the capitalist 
system itself. But the recognition of that fact—which 
is fully and explicitly recognised by the Trade Union side 
of the Industrial Conference Committee—is certainly no 
reason why a cordial welcome should not be given to the 
Hours and Wages Bills as the first instalments of the 
great industrial reforms which have been so often promised 
to us “ after the war.”” May there be many more, of even 
greater importance. 


WET AND DRY IN AMERICA 


OT only do British people in general disagree 
N with Prohibition as a policy. They disbelieve 
in it as a fact. When informed that the 
Dominion of Canada, including Quebec, has 
adopted the policy, and that thirty-five out of 
forty-eight States in the American Union are dry 
by legal enactment, they are somewhat staggered 
by the facts; but they still deny the Fact. Still 
more, confronted with the recent announcement that 
Prohibition, as a war and demobilisation measure, 
was to be made absolute in the United States on the 
last day of June, and to be made perpetual in January 
next, by an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, our people remain entirely unconvinced. 
They say, simply, that such a thing is impossible, 
But meanwhile Prohibition has reached an acute 
crisis in America, and however the practical decision 
may go, the situation is of immense interest. 

It will be recalled that in the United States, as in 
Canada, the movement towards national Prohibition 
received a great impetus during the war, first, from 
the need of Army discipline, and secondly, from the 
shortage of food. Soon after America’s entry the 
vast machine of official publicity was employed 
throughout America for the preaching of food economy ; 
and it was through this appeal on behalf of Allies in 
danger of starving that the advocates of a dry America 
scored their first national victory. The distilling of 
whisky was stopped, and by a similar edict, issued 
in September, 1917, the brewing of beer came, nominally, 
to an end on November 30th, 1918. On the eve of the 
orders coming into effect Congress took the drastic 
step of adding to the Food Stimulation Bill the Sheppard 
Amendment, forbidding the use of all grains, cereals, 
and fruits in the manufacture of alcoholic liquor during 
the war and the period of demobilisation. Under 
this law the manufacture of all liquor was to cease on 
April 30th this year, and the sale of liquor throughout 
the country on June 30th. Needless to say, it is 
this legislation which provides the occasion for the 
controversy now raging in America between Wets 
and Drys. At the conclusion of the message read 
at the opening of the new Congress on May 19th, the 
President recommended the repeal or modification 
of the special restrictive laws. Presumably the recom- 
mendation will be acted upon, since it is plain that the 
President cannot, in existing circumstances, take 
matters into his own hands and proclaim that the 
period of mobilisation is officially over. If the experi- 
ment of bone-dry America is about to be tried, a longer 
stage of preparation will certainly be needed. The 
Food Bill contains provision for penalties, but no 
nation-wide machinery of enforcement has so far been 
created. Nor, with the best will in the world (and that 
does not exist) could it be devised in a few days or 
weeks. 

If, however, it be assumed that the Wets will succeed 
in destroying the Sheppard Amendment, there is not 
at present in sight any practicable means of rescinding 
or transforming the Constitutional Amendment which, 
ratified in January last, imposes the complete scheme 
of national Prohibition as from January 16th, 1920. 
The stages by which this astonishing victory was secured 
by the Drys have already been described in these 
columns. The amendment passed the two Houses 
of Congress, by the necessary two-thirds majority, 
in the latter part of 1917. It was ratified by the 
legislatures of fifteen States during 1918, and by 
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thitty more in the opening weeks of the present year. 
The situation to-day is that, while thirty-five States 
are dry by their own enactment, forty-five have voted 
on the amendment for national Prohibition. A federal 
constitutional change of this character is not referred 
directly to the people. It is voted upon by the 
separate legislatures, and requires the adhesion of at 
least three-fourths of the forty-eight States. 

When the amendment was carried, and proclaimed at 
Washington as the law of the land, the anti-Prohibition 
Press in general took the view that the abnormal mass 
emotion of war time was responsible for the vote. They 
contended that it was the factitious triumph of a minority, 
which, of course, the Prohibitionists deny. But for the 
most part they appeared to aceept the amendment as 
a settled fact. For good or ill, Prohibition had been 
written into the Constitution of the United States, 
and there, they thought, it would have to stay. This 
position, however, was not maintained after the Wets 
had begun seriously to mobilise their forees. An 
Association to Oppose National Prohibition was formed ; 
a great campaign fund was created ; and, after various 
lines of attack had been suggested and abandoned, 
the Wets decided upon action in two main directions, 
They organised a popular movement of resistance to 
the law, and they challenged the Administration upon 
the vital question, What is beer? The original order 
against brewing covered every sort of malt liquor, 
including the alleged non-alcoholic lagers and the “near 
beers,”” to which, in the growing stress of the Prohibi- 
tion fight, the brewers have been turning their attention. 
Three months ago the ban was lifted from near beer ; 
and thereupon the brewers announced their new policy : 
to manufacture beer with a pereentage of alcohol of 
2.75 by weight—which measured by volume would 
be8.8or 8.5. The national Prohibition law contains no 
definition of intoxicating or alcoholic liquor, and eminent 
counsel have ventured the opinion that, since the 
brewers assure them that 2.75 beer is non-intoxicating, 
they may legally go on with its manufacture. 

The second weapon of the Wets is the general strike. 
The cry of ‘‘No beer,no work” has been taken up by 
great associations and by many powerful newspapers— 
especially, it may be remarked, by some of the journals 
which are invariably to the fore in denouncing every 
movement of the kind when it is entered upon in defence 
of the rights of Labour. Aft its annual convention this 
month the American Federation of Labour affirmed 
by an overwhelming vote its opposition to national 
Prohibition. It is not clear that Mr. Gompers is pre- 
pared to commit the Federation to no beer ho work, 
but on June 14th he lent his countenance to a large 
anti-Prohibition demonstration in Washington. One 
very interesting feature of the controversy in the present 
stage is the use made on both sides of the patriotic 
appeal. The Prohibitionists are exploiting the revela- 
tions of the recent Senate Committee of inquiry into 
enemy propaganda to prove the alliance of the brewers 
with Germany and their active complicity in the corrup- 
tion of opinion through bought newspapers ; while the 
Wets, with an accurate instinct for the most opprobrious 
nickname of the moment, declare that Prohibition 
is Bolshevism. There would seem to be no possibility 
of forecasting the development of affairs during the 
coming half-year. It is possible that legal judgments 
may be obtained from the State Courts (not the Supreme 
Court at Washington) in favour of light beers, thus 
making it possible to evade the amendment. And 
whether this should occur or hot, it is possible that the 
Prohibition amendment may strain to breaking-point 


the renowned Constitution itself. It is possible, again, 
that the federal machine of government may crack in 
an attempt to enforce so unprecedented a law. No 
one can tell. But it is, we think, not to be denied that, 
apart from the question of Prohibition as a social 
policy, the propagatida and political methods of the 
enormous organisation of the Drys will be continuously, 
and passionately, assailed—as a menace to the essential 
principle of self-government; so that in any case 
America would seem to be on the eve of a momentous 
constitutional struggle. Meanwhile, it would be un- 
questionably true to say that while the multitude of 
British people hold that a nation like the United States 
cannot possibly banish liquor from its society, an 
extraordiary number of American citizens are per- 
suaded that it can. 


THE COSTS OF FARMING 


HERE is a Costings Committee to estimate the price 
of production in farm land, and I find myself wonder- 
ing whose genius for discovery and research first 

set the idea im the minds of the supermen of our Board of 
Agriculture. It is reasonable to believe that the originator 
of the scheme nrust have been an amiable, well-educated 
theorist who has said to himself, ‘‘ When we can find what 
things cost to produce we shall know what ought to be 
charged for them.” Hf our farms were factories, and prices 
once ascertained could be regarded as constant, he might 
possibly be right, but since they are what they are he is 
so very wrong that I am uncertain whether the work is 
being done for a joke or a job. Yet there is a becoming air 
of seriousness: The Ministry of Food, the Board of Agri- 
culture for England, the Board for Scotland, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Ireland, the Institute for Research 
in Agricultural Economics at Oxford, the Consumers’ 
Council, the Central Agricultural Advisory Council and 
the Irish agriculturists are to be represented. The 
Committee is executive ; it will report to the Ministers of 
the Four Departments, and be represented in Parliament by 
the Minister of Food. Doubtless it can find the average 
cost of production of corn, beef, mutton, milk, everything 
in fact that the farmer faises; but how is this average going 
to help us, except to refute some of the silly statements 
of extremists on either side, the men who speak either for 
farmer or labourer ? 

There is a travelling Milk Commission going about the 
country just now and quite failing to satisfy the bulk of 
the men with whom it has to deal. The net result of its 
labours is seen in the quiet, unostentatious reduction of 
dairy herds, the unending slaughter of heifer ¢alves—this last 
intensified if possible by removal of controlled prices—and the 
preparation fot a condition of deep discontent and wide- 
spread suffermg in the winters that lie before us. It is 
not that the Commissioners are deliberately unjust or 
that farmers are hopelessly greedy; it is because the con- 
ditions of milk-raising vary not only from county to county 
and from district to district, but from farm to farm. H 
the attempt to estimate the proper cost of milk leads to 
the troubles some of us have scen or heard of, what is to 
be expected when the whole of out farming operations 
are brought under observation in an attempt to regulate 
prices ? 

It is  chrious fact that even im the old and very bad 
days of farming wages varied according to counties, and 
this variation was largely due to éxternal conditions from 
which there is no eseape. To-day, when wages are uniform 
or nearly so some farmers are very hard hit, some labourers 
are far bettcr off than others. Quéstions of production 
may be said to be tuled by (a) the nature of the land, (b) the 
extent of the area farmed, (¢) the capital atthe farmer's 
command, (d@) the nature of the operations. There are 
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great corn-growing areas in England where under the 
best conditions the yield per acre will be very high; there 
are other districts unsuited to corn-growing, but used for 
it because of crop rotation or chemical action on the soil. 
Some years ago, while still addicted to sport, I rented 
certain shootings in Scotland. A steep and stony hillside 
led to the moor, and the farmer had torn up the heather and 
was raising root crops for sheep feed followed by oats. 
The latter was always a poor, thin plant, but he told me it 
made a better preparation for his turnips than any manure 
he had been able to discover. What it cost in labour and 
suffering to plough, harrow, drill, weed and harvest that 
miserable hill I should not care to say; that it paid, I can 
only conjecture, since, after forty years of strenuous work 
and hard saving, the farmer was able to retire with a little 
money he was too old to enjoy. The point is that it is 
sometimes necessary to grow a crop at a loss, as this good 
farmer grew oats, and as we sometimes grow cleansing crops 
instead of having a bare fallow. When this is done the 
crop that pays must make up for the one that does not. 


In Essex, the county from which I write, the Food Pro- 
duction Department—that eminent and enlightened body— 
appealed for more potatoes. Here, we were reminded, we 
raised less than half we consumed. There was a response 
and we grew potatoes. Now the average yield of potatoes 
in our county is not five tons to the acre; on suitable land 
twelve tons and more can be raised. All potatoes raised 
Government took over as from November Ist last, and 
hundreds of tons are rotting in the clamps. This is 
a side issue, The fact of the matter is that Essex grows 
few potatoes because the soil does not help the crop. How, 
then, can a figure be arrived at that shall do justice to the 
man on the rich, black potato lands of Lincolnshire and 
the cold clays of the Dengie or Tendring Hundreds ? There 
are all manners of soil in England. Some is good and easy 
to work ; far more is of medium quality and hard to handle ; 
not a little is too heavy or too light. There are sticky 
clays over which three horses can hardly draw the plough; 
there aré great sandy patches from which spring gales have 
been known to blow the young corn into space. Very 
interesting experiments are being made to strengthen the 
last-named kind of land; but they have not yet been carried 
very far. 

Not only do districts differ, but even on farms lying side 
by side there are differences ; two fields on the same farm 
may vary in quality, and there may be hot or cold patches 
on one and the same field. It may be that the use of modern 
agricultural machinery, the motor tractor with its plough, 
the dise harrow, the drill, the self-binder, the horse hoe, 
horse rake and the rest would make much farming cheaper 
than it is to-day; but in order to employ machinery you 
need not only capital but sufficient land to keep the machin- 
ery occupied. I have known men who could only earn a 
bare living on a small farm and have saved money by 
adding to it. Equally I have known men who farmed well 
until they added acre to acre and were no longer able to 
give their land the personal attention that in the long 
run decides results. It may be taken, without waiting for 
the report of the Royal Commission or the Costing Com- 
mittee, that the small man—he who runs anything from 
one hundred to two hundred and fifty acres of second-grade 
land, has little help and works seven days a week—is 
always struggling with poverty and bad seasons. He is 
bound to suffer from the law of averages. What he wins 
in one decade he is likely to lose in another. Yet he is 
doing the bulk of the real work. He does not rely upon 
pedigree stock or fancy prices; he takes his goods 
into open market and he knows his business. To judge 
costs of production by his standard would be immensely 
to benefit the rich men; to judge costs by their standard 
would be to penalise him. Is he to be helped or crushed ? 
It seems to me that no Costings Committee can help him, 
for he is outclassed by the wealthy men on rich land—the 
folk who have the pedigree horses and cattle and sheep 





or the best soil in England for some special end. I am not 
sure that he will escape destruction. The chances are 
that he will perish as a result of the Great War, just as the 
yeoman class was killed by our struggle with Napoleon. 

Given land of equal quality and farmers of like capacity 
with ample means, and compare the cost of production in 
the light of transport facilities if one is on the railway line 
and the other a dozen miles away from it. Take a railway 
map of England, and you will see how remote and seem- 
ingly inaccessible some parts are to-day. It is not only 
in sending in to market that the outlying man is handi- 
capped, he has to cart out his manure, his cakes, his seed 
corn, everything he wants. It is unlikely that there will 
be a compensating difference in the rent sufficient to atone 
for these disparities. A farm, say, of five hundred acres 
may be ninety per cent. good land and ten percent. bad. In 
this case the profits on four hundred and fifty must pay 
all the charges on the five hundred; tenant or purchaser 
must work the good, the bad, and the indifferent. No 
estimate of farming costs can be accurate unless it takes 
all these facts into consideration. 

Some figures of costs of production were shown to me 
the other day; they had, I think, been prepared for pro- 
paganda purposes. I noticed that the charge for the use 
of the ploughing teams was set down on a basis of the days 
they were actually on the work. Corn looked quite cheap 
and the Government allowance a compound of generosity 
and indiscretion. I asked what was supposed to happen 
when, for weeks on end, the land would not carry the horses 
and men had to find any odd jobs—greasing cart-wheels, 
washing barns, polishing harness, mending hurdles. There 
was no allowance of any kind for this. Bare fallowing was 
also ignored. Think of the winter we have passed through 
and it will be seen how large is the element of uncer- 
tainty, how exceedingly temporary and unreliable any 
costing figures must be. 

Yet another point. There is an old country saw “ to 
break a pasture makes a man, to make a pasture breaks 
a man.” Many a pasture has been broken of late at the 
bidding of the County Committees, and ‘where the wireworm 
could be dealt with (I fed to bursting point with rape 
cake those on my own small and voluntary offering) the 
land yielded well. Now, if this land having been ploughed 
has to go back to grass the profit gained will be lost. Nobody 
can take from the land without putting back directly 
or indirectly. 

What I want to understand is how any average of costs 
from any district can be regarded as providing a satis- 
factory basis for the settlement of prices. I suggest that 
it will merely help the rich farmer at the expense of the 
poor one, whose processes must always be relatively more 
expensive. Incidentally it will penalise the old-fashioned 
man who is past learning new methods, but speeded up 
those he knows best in order to help his country when it 
was in trouble a year or two ago and farmers became suddenly 
popular. If I am right in the contention so far as concerns 
a district, what is to be said of the average costs of a county, 
a group of counties, the country at large? Even though the 
land were graded and the costs based upon the grading 
returns the complications would be far-reaching. Some 
years ago I had the soil of half a dozen fields analysed. 
They lie side by side and proved to have little in common. 
Cropping had affected them in various ways, some needed 
drainage, others wanted lime, no two needed the same 
remedy for the defects incidental to soil. 

A simple system of book-keeping might save the Com- 
mittee a deal of trouble, but the Board of Agriculture has 
not been able to devise one without asking the farmer to 
set out the value of the home-grown food he consumes in 
the house. I suggested some time ago that this demand 


puts an end to the farmer’s interest in figures and that the 
home-raised food actually consumed at the table should 
be set against the work that the wife and daughters do 
They 


in the dairy and poultry-houses and elsewhere. 
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are not paid in cash ; why should they not be paid in kind ? 
I was told, quite unofficially, that the Treasury would 
not sanction such a proposal. So the farmer keeps no 
books, and from the highest pinnacles of the Board of Agri- 
culture the supermen, well convinced that the times are out 
of joint and too unsettled for definite action of any sort, 
appoint Committees and Commissions and promise to 
spend quite a lot of public money in the near future. This 
would appear to be the most effective substitute for firm 
handling of the agricultural problem. Ss. L. B. 


MR, SHAW AS PAMPHLETEER 


N order to realise how good a writer Mr. Shaw is, we 
have only to compare his work with that of other 
writers who by common consent have excelled in 

the same branches of literature. As a novelist he may come 
off badly from such a comparison, but even his queasiest 
critics will hardly be able to put him far down in the class 
as a comic dramatist and a pamphleteer. How many prose 
plays have been written in English so rich in wit and even 
in character-drawing as Man and Superman and John Bull's 
Other Island? One could count them on one’s fingers 
without troubling about the thumbs. As for his pamphlets, 
can one find in the long stretch of English literature many 
that can be put on a level with Commonsense and the War 
and his recently-published Peace Conference Hints? He 
does not, it is clear, challenge comparison with the two 
supreme pamphlet-writers who have used the English lan- 
guage, Milton and Burke. Milton and Burke spoke from 
the thundercloud in their pamphlets. Milton was a great 
poet, even when he wrote in prose, and Burke was the 
writer of an exalted rhetoric which, though not poetic, had 
in it some quality akin to that of poetry. The Areopagitica 
is, I suppose, the most inspired pamphlet in the English 
tongue. Burke’s Thoughis on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents and his Reflections on the Revolution in France 
are the only others that approach it in majesty of con- 
ception and phrase. It is just possible that one ought also 
to include Carlyle and Ruskin among the pamphleteers, 
both of them with more of the poet in them than Burke 
and equally great, perhaps, as rhetoricians. One thinks of 
them, however, as preachers rather than pamphleteers, as 
prophets rather than as controversialists. Like Milton and 
Burke, they, too, spoke out of the thundercloud, but they 
were not, as Milton and Burke were, good party men speak- 
ing out of a thundercloud. The true pamphleteer has 
something of the party man about him. Mr. Shaw, for all 
his readiness to accept the position and the solitude of an 
enemy of the people, certainly has. 

If we are to discover his predecessors in the evolution— 
or descent, or whatever you call it—of the pamphlet, we 
must turn aside from the poets and the rhetoricians to the 
writers of plain prose. If we do this, shall we be able to 
name even a dozen pamphlets more than a generation old 
that the general reader—or, for that matter, the educated 
reader—troubles to find room for on his shelves? There 
are, of course, numerous pamphlets that are in a great many 
libraries by accident. If you possess a collected edition of 
Dr. Johnson, you will have Taxation No Tyranny. If you 
possess a collected Addison, you will have The Present State 
of the War. But you do not read Taration No Tyranny for 
its own sake, and you would not read The Present State of 
the War even for Addison’s sake. Probably, the earliest 
pamphlets written in werkaday prose that would be widely 
read for their own sake if issued in a popular series are 
Defoe’s Shortest Way with Dissenters, and Swift’s Drapier’s 
Letters. Swift’s Modest Proposal for Preventing the Children 
of Poor People from being a Burthen to their Parents or the 
Country, and for Making them Beneficial to the Public is, 
perhaps, read even more frequently than the Drapier’s 
Letters, and, if we count The Battle of the Books as a pamphlet, 
that is read oftener still. The rest of his many pamphlets, 


however, are read only by students of history. Even his 
great stop-the-war pamphlet, The Conduct of the Allies, 
can hardly be said to have an independent existence as 
literature. Still, to have written three immortal pamphlets 
must be almost a record. I can think of no second writer 
in English who can boast of so many. Among the multi- 
tude of other eighteenth-century pamphlets, few have 
survived except for purposes of reference. Bolingbroke’s 
The Patriot King is memorable as a work that influenced 
George III. by its matter and Burke by its style. The 
Letters of Junius, again, which is only a big pamphlet, can 
still entertain us with its vivid accusations and its libellous 
character-studies. Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man has not 
yet ceased to have a place in the literature of liberty, and 
even The Age of Reason can be read with pleasure at certain 
stages of religious doubt. Godwin’s Political Justice and 
Mary Wollstonecroft’s Vindication of the Rights of Women 
are the only other considerable pamphlets of the century. It 
is difficult to recall any other readable pamphlets earlier 
than the nineteenth century, unless we include various 
dissertations and controversies on literary subjects. Perhaps 
Dryden and Jeremy Collier and Young have as much claim 
to be reckoned among pamphleteers as the Swift of The 
Battle of the Books. In tracing Mr. Shaw's literary genealogy, 
however, it is better that we should restrict the name of 
pamphleteer to controversialists on public affairs. 

It may be admitted at once that one’s selection of pamph- 
lets is somewhat arbitrary. It would be possible, I suppose, 
to make out a case for calling Locke a pamphleteer. It 
would be possible even, despite the length of his too notorious 
book, to describe Malthus as one. But one has to draw the 
line somewhere. One thinks of a pamphlet chiefly as a 
fairly small book addressed to a popular audience on what 
is called a burning question. We may reasonably give the 
name of pamphlet to Sydney Smith’s Peter Plymley’s Letters, 
even though like The Letters of Junius it is so long that one 
has to stretch one’s definition. And, indeed, if we cannot 
include Peter Plymley, we shall be hard put to it to discover 
a humorous masterpiece among the pamphlets of the nine- 
teenth century. Wordsworth’s Convention of Cintra is a 
nobly-written pamphlet, but it is as free from humour as 
it is from poetry. For the rest, the nineteenth century was 
curiously barren of great pamphlets, save on theological 
subjects. Who now reads Wilberforce on the slaves or 
Gladstone on the Vatican ? How many permanent additions 
to literature were made by the pamphleteers on the Corn 
Laws, Chartism, the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, Ireland, the 
Franco-PrussianWar, Turkey, women, the plight of the native 
races? Mill’s writings on Ireland and on women have lived, 
and Carlyle—yes, one has to include Carlyle after all— 
wrote on Chartism. John Mitchel again wrote a fire-hot 
pamphlet rather than a history in The Last Conquest of 
Ireland—Perhaps. But, on the whole, the nineteenth- 
century pamphlet was divorced from literature. Matthew 
Arnold was almost a pamphleteer, but he was a pamphleteer 
above the battle. Many men of letters during the century 
wrote instead of pamphlets novels with a purpose. There 
was no pamphlet written in the last quarter of a century 
comparable in importance to The Fabian Essays. And 
that brings us back to Mr. Shaw. 

The body of great pamphleteers, we have seen, is not a 
large one. What is Mr. Shaw’s place in it? Clearly, we 
must look for it in the circle of men of wit and humour. 
If this is so, what rivals has he to face except Swift and 
Sydney Smith? Perhaps we should include Defoe on 
account of his one great jest, Junius for the sake of the 
witty lash of his horsewhip, and even Tom Paine for certain 
rude provocations to laughter. On the whole, however, it 
is wiser to put Swift and Sydney Smith and Mr. Shaw in a 
class by themselves as pamphleteers in whom the comic 
sense has been made the servant of justice. Mr. Shaw's 
genius is sufficiently different from Swift’s. He is jovial 
where Swift was saturnine. He is personal where Swift 
was secretive. He states a fact in a way that makes it 
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appear to be an exaggeration where Swift stated an exag- 
geration in a way that made it appear to be a fact. Both of 
them, being artists, however, have been ludicrously mis- 
understood when they have turned to politics. Their 
politics have been dismissed as perversity, this being the 
simplest method of getting rid of their unpleasant truths. 
Swift was supposed to be perverse from wounded vanity ; 
Mr. Shaw is supposed to be perverse from vanity that it 
seems impossible to wound. Both of them, it must be 
admitted, have laid themselves open to attack by harnessing 
some of their truest political generalisations to fallacious 
instances. Swift wrote The Drapier’s Letters as a protest 
against the introduction of Wood’s halfpence into Ireland. 
Economists, I believe, are now almost unanimous in asserting 
that Wood’s halfpence could not have done Ireland any 
harm; this, however, though it enables the partisan to 
score against Swift, does not in the slightest degree invali- 
date what Swift had to say about the principles of freedom. 
Similarly, in Peace Conference Hints,* Mr. Shaw may be 
challengeable on a score of points—Viscount Grey’s respon- 
sibility for the war, German atrocities and federalism—but 
on his main theme, the causes that must inevitably lead to 
war, he says a far greater number of things that are pro- 
foundly and permanently true. In his attitude to the 
question of German guilt and German atrocities he seems 
to me to have been misled by his temperament. He has 
such an uncompromising passion for equality that he 
believes in it not only in regard to incomes but in regard to 
atrocities. If we put it to the test of historical fact, the 
theory of equality of atrocities simply will not work. Even 
supposing the Allies had wished to commit them—and there 
is no reason to suppose this in spite of the later degradation 
of Allied statesmanship—they had not the opportunity. 
They represented the invaded, not the invader, in the most 
important fields of the war, and it is invasions that lead to 
the worst atrocities. Mr. Shaw seems to me to have been 
misled once again, whether by his temperament or his doctrine, 
in his unrestricted praise of federalism. In the name of 
federal republicanism, he is apparently as much opposed to the 
break-up of the Austrian as of the German Empire: ‘‘ What 
is good for the German goose,” he writes, “is good for the 
Austrian gander.” But surely the point to remember is 
that the German goose is a recognisable bird with a heart 
and head and legs and a tail, all mutually dependent and 
among them forming a real organism. The Austrian gander 
was not a bird at all: it was a freak. It had a gander’s 
head, a calf’s neck, a lion’s body and a mermaid’s tail. 
Nature cries out against such a beast. It can survive only 
in a fairy-tale. I shall be surprised if Irish Separatists do 
not discover a similar logical flaw in Mr. Shaw’s plea for 
Anglo-Irish Federalism. The Separatist Irish, he says, 
cannot expect sympathy from the United States, “which 
in the Civil War of 1861 committed themselves to the 
principle of Unionism at all costs.” America, in point of 
fact, committed itself to the principle of Unionism only as 
regards unitary nations. They did not deny the right of a 
nation, but of a part of a nation, to secede. It is amusing 
to reflect that the example of America, which is so often 
used in this country against Irish secessionists, is as freely 
made use of in Ireland against the Ulster secessionists. _ 
One might go on in this way for a considerable time 
treading on the tail of Mr. Shaw’s coat, as his methods of 
controversy invite one to do. But in doing so one might 
easily miss the significant part of his argument. If he 
believes that all nations are equally guilty of the crime of 
the war, it is not for shallow and negligible reasons. It is 
because he wants at all costs to drive it home to us that all 
the nations are equally responsible for the institution of 
war. He realises—as many people fail to realise—that, 
whether Germany had or had not torn up scraps of paper, 
violated neutrality, invaded small nations, and adopted a 
philosophy of atrocities, some such war as we have just 





* Peace Conference Hints, By Bernard Shaw. Constable. 1s. 6d. 
net. 





come through was inevitable in the absence of a League of 


Nations or a miracle. Wars took place before Germany 
was ever heard of. They will continue to take place 
“whilst war exists as an institution and nations compete 
with one another for power, prestige and places in the 
sun.” If Germany were wiped off the map, and these 
conditions remained, we should be no nearer the abolition 
of war than we were in July, 1914. Compared with this 
terrible and blindingly obvious fact, even the tale of German 
atrocities sinks into the position of an irrelevancy. There 
is little use in rescuing the world from the atrocities of 
Germany unless we can at the same time rescue it from 
the atrocity of war. Mr. Shaw is angry at people for con- 
centrating their attention on the wickedness of Prussia 
because it gives them an excuse for forgetting the wickedness 
of the world. In this he is in the tradition of the great 
moralists. Someone has said that Prussia is not only a 
place on the map: it is a state of the human soul. No one 
who accepts this point of view will quarrel with the main 
argument in Mr. Shaw’s new pamphlet. We may say that 
it is a mere platitude, and that no one questions it. Mr. 
Shaw, however, sees that platitudes are of no use unless we 
make them work for us. The wisest sayings are for the most 
part platitudes with a soul of energy. It is because in 
Peace Conference Hints he puts a soul of energy into things 
that most of us sleepily know to be true that this pamphlet 
should be read by everybody who believes the League of 
Nations to be more than a bore’s dream. 

For Mr. Shaw hammers into his readers the fact that a 
real League of Nations will come not as a result of lazy 
assent but of vigorous and organised resistance to the forces 
of evil. As he says: 

The earth is full of amiable people who believe that moral steam 
unlike physical steam, is independent of engines and organisation 
It is, of course, nothing of the sort. The reason that lust for money 
and power prevail as they do against the nobler sentiments is simply 
that the people who want more money and more power have organ- 
ised armaments to coerce those who desire to establish the kingdom 
of heaven on earth, and have also organised the Press and the public 
schools to persuade the masses that the pursuit of more money and 
more power is virtuous, heroic, and patriotic. This they do with 
the enormous advantage of being single-minded in the knowledge 
of what they want and the determination to get it at all costs (though, 
having got it, they become at once the most charming people imagin- 
able). They are single-minded not only as to ends, but to means, 
the means being always the presentation to their opponents of the 
clear and universally intelligible alternative ‘‘ Submit or be killed.” 
In the meantime, the idealists are single-minded neither as to ends 
nor means, being a motley crew ‘‘with a hundred religions and only 
one sauce,” carrying individualism to such a degree that each of 
them confronts the enemy in a minority, though if they combined 
they would be in a majority of at least four to one. The single- 
minded ‘‘divide and govern,” because they have a common religion 
and a common philosophy of life. The religion may be the worship 
of Mammon, and the philosophy that of a pirate ; but they are all 
effectively agreed on it, and will cut throats for its sake; and so 
they will triumph until their opponents learn the lesson and find 
unity in a common religion and philosophy of their own. 

Such a passage as this gives us a clue to the temper in which 
Mr. Shaw has written his pamphlet. He is tired of people 
who strike wide and fatuous blows for the League of Nations. 
He is anxious to strike a blow with force in it—a blow, too, 
aimed at a vital spot in the enemy. He has done this in a 
pamphlet which, if at times it seems to deal with superficial 
events superficially, more than makes up for this by dealing 
with the essential things with profound and immortal common 
sense. Rosert Lyn. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON 


VERY popular theme in fiction is a journey to the 
A moon, or, occasionally, to some other planet. It 
is convenient, especially for the satirist, to have a 

place where his fancy can have free play, where he can put 
what people and palaces he may wish without any danger 
of having preconceived opinions fighting against the plausi- 
bility of his narrative. The earliest of the moon journeys 
is probably Lucian’s True History, one of the most amusing 
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fictions of antiquity. I see on the bookstalls a novel called 
A Princess of Mars, which must be the latest attempt to 
leave the earth. Lucian’s mechanism for getting his 
travellers to the moon is intentionally mirthful—after 
sailing out into the Atlantic they are carried up, ship and 
all, in a waterspout to a distance, given with the beautiful 
precision of the whole narrative, of three hundred and fifty 
miles above the earth, and are then blown along through 
the air to their destination. In general, in the long series 
of narratives of planetary voyages, some of them known 
only to the curious—such as Francis Godwin’s The Man 
inthe Moone ; or, a Discourse of a Voyage Thither by Domingo 
Gonsales, the Speed Messenger of London, 1688—we do not 
find much attempt at scientific plausibility until we come 
to Jules Verne and, last and best, H. G. Wells. Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s hero took advantage of the attraction which 
the moon was once well known to exercise on the dew, 
and was sucked up to our satellite by filling bottles with 
dew, and attaching them to his person; but this is well in 
keeping with a ‘‘ Histoire comique,” which is what Cyrano’s 
Etats de la lune professes to be. Jules Verne’s method, 
though put forward more gravely, is little better adapted 
to stand quantitative criticism. H. G. Wells has hit upon 
a much more original idea in his substance which cuts off 
gravitational attraction, and one which certainly tickles 
students of molecular physics. Once the hypothesis of 
this substance is admitted, some thought is required to 
pick holes in his scheme, but holes can be picked, of course. 
For the moment, however, we are not concerned with the 
method of getting to the moon, but rather with what we 
might expect to find if we got there. To quote the great 
seventeenth-century astronomer Huygens, who amused him- 
self with a Cosmotheoros ; or Conjectures concerning the Plane- 
tary Worlds and their Inhabitants :—‘‘ But since there’s no 
hope of a Mercury to carry us such a journey, we shall e’en 
be contented with what’s in our power: we shall suppose 
ourselves there.” 

We may start by saying that no astronomer or physicist 
will nowadays support the idea that there may be life on 
the moon. To get an understanding of the reason of this 
we must consider the conditions necessary for life, that is, 
for life as we know it on this earth. It is fruitless to specu- 
late whether, for instance, a combination of refractory 
substances such as silica, let us say, may be associated under 
some conditions with an intelligence, and may take in 
certain elements as nourishment and convert them to the 
substance of its being, for nothing we are likely to find out 
by science will give us information on this point. We 
cannot dispute such things: we can only say that our 
whole experience renders them as improbable as may be 
imagined. For life as we know it, then, certain things are 
necessary. All life is associated with protoplasm, which 
is a complex of five chemical elements—carbon, oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen and sulphur. We have nothing to show 
that these elements are not very widely present throughout 
the universe. But protoplasm contains a large quantity 
of water, and water, as we know, can only exist as a liquid 
within a certain narrow range of temperature. The ques- 
tion of inhabitability reduces itself largely to the possi- 
bility of the presence of liquid water, but on earth, in addi- 
tion, human life requires oxygen, and plant life carbon 
dioxide. 

When we come to consider the question of an atmosphere 
of gases and water vapour we have to discuss, among other 
things, first, whether the planet could have a suitable 
atmosphere, and, secondly, if it could retain it if it had. 
In the case of the sun and the so-called major planets, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, which are all very 
large and which all possess a density very much less than 
that of the earth, it is almost certain that we are dealing 
with vast spheres of liquid and vapour, without any solid 
crust. The sun, which may be taken as a type, is undoubt- 
edly surrounded with an atmosphere of rarefied gases out- 
side the luminous sphere, but it is obvious that there can 
be no life on such a Ball of gases, quite apart from questions 


of temperature, high gravitational constant, and other 
physical difficulties. The smaller planets, Mars, Earth, 
Venus and Mercury, have, however, cooled and have solid 
crusts, and according to the great Swedish scientist 
Arrhenius (an English translation of whose latest book on 
cosmic physics has recently appeared*), when the solid 
crust formed an atmosphere mainly composed of nitrogen, 
water and carbon dioxide surrounded them. Hydrogen, 
rare gases, and sulphur vapours were also probably present. 
Through the agency of sunlight, probably aided by vegeta- 
tion in the case of the earth, the carbon dioxide was split 
up into oxygen and carbon, and the poisonous gases oxidised. 
Given that an atmosphere of oxygen and other gases were 
formed round a solid planet, it remains to consider if it 
would stay there. According to the kinetic theory of gases, 
the molecules are moving about independently with a 
velocity depending upon the kind of gas and the tempera- 
ture, being greater the lighter the gas molecule, and the 
higher the temperature. Obviously, if it were not for the 
pull of gravity, first the outer molecules, and gradually 
all of them, would diffuse away from the planet into outer 
space. Calculation shows that, for the earth, the gravi- 
tational pull at the surface is sufficient to retain the gases. 
oxygen and nitrogen, but not to retain the very light gas, 
hydrogen, and we do, in fact, find no hydrogen in the earth’s 
atmosphere, though there is plenty in the sun’s. Similar 
calculations lead to the conclusion that the moon is unable 
to hold any atmosphere of ordinary gases, including water 
vapour, for any time, this is a consequence of her small 
size, which makes the gravitational pull at her surface 
much less than the corresponding pull on the earth. 
The lack of atmosphere on the moon is confirmed by the 
fact that the light from a star is not bent at all when passing 
near her surface, as it would be by an air envelope. No 
changes have ever been detected in the moon’s surface, on 
which our modern telescopes would give us a good chance 
of detecting an object the size of the great pyramid, and 
everything tends to show that she is a dead planet. Mercury 
is probably equally devoid of atmosphere, partly because 
it is small enough to have difficulty in holding gases, but 
chiefly for the reason that it always keeps the same face to 
the sun. The consequence is that the other side must be 
intensely cold, so that any gases possibly present would 
distil over from the side always exposed to the glare and 
freeze to liquids or solid lumps on the cold side. 

The reflecting power of Mercury and the moon further 
indicate that they have no atmosphere and no moisture. 
H. G. Wells, in The First Man in the Moon, was constrained 
to create one, though he gave it a lower pressure than the 
earth’s. But while the moon has been the favourite resort 
of the writer of admitted fiction, its habitability has not 
been supported by any recent astronomer. The only planet 
which has been seriously put forward during the last fifty 
years as possibly populated is Mars, whose case we must 
consider in a little more detail. The temperature question 
is here of importance. Pe 

Among the facts which have led to the supposition that 
Mars may be inhabited are, first, that there is evidently 
some water there, as the white polar cap which forms in 
the Martian winter demonstrates, and, secondly, the pecu- 
liar markings which have become widely known as the 
canals on Mars. It is worth while to point out that this 
name originated in the fact that the Italian astronomer 
Schiaparelli, who did the pioneer work in this field, called 
the markings canali, i.e., channels. He himself did not 
wish to indicate a belief that they were artificial water- 
courses, but it is possible that the English mistranslation 
may first have suggested the possibility that they were the 
traces of a vast irrigation system, devised by intelligent 
beings to make the most of the little water they had. Obser- 
vation is difficult, for Mars, it must be remembered, is a 
small planet, and Dr. Maunder has given a striking idea of 

® The Destiny of the Stars. By,S. Arrhenius. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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the difficulties of distinction by pointing out that a child’s 
spy-glass will show us the moon to much better advantage 
than Mars has ever been seen through our best telescopes. 
A comparison of the beautiful drawing made by Antoniadi 
with the earlier ones of Schiaparelli suggests that the latter, 
and possibly other observers, had a tendency to draw a 
somewhat diagrammatic picture, with straight “ canals ” 
for what appear now to be vaguer markings. Dr. Maunder 
in particular has laid stress upon the tendency of the eye 
to see irregular markings which have any tendency to be 
along straight lines as such lines, as soon as there is any 
difficulty in distinguishing the separate marks. In other 
words, the eye unconsciously connects up the dark patches 
in lines along the directions in which most of them lie. 
He has suggested that it is rather the economy of the eye 
than that of the supposed Martian workers that makes the 
canals straight. 


While the extreme straightness may be largely illusion, 
there is little doubt that there are a certain number of 
more or less linear markings on Mars. Arrhenius has put 
these down to cracks analogous to the earthquake cracks 
we have here, and has pointed out how close is the resem- 
blance between the two classes of markings. The smaller 
gravitational pull on Mars would tend to make the fissures 
larger, as a more extensive shrinkage of the inner planet 
would be necessary to produce them. In short, everything 
tends to show that there is no more need to assume intelli- 
gence on Mars to create the canals than there is to assume 
it on the moon to create that magnificent system of streaks 
which can be seen surrounding the crater Tycho with an 
ordinary hand telescope. But, apart from this, what 
evidence have we to support even the possibility of life on 
Mars? All agree that a desert climate prevails there, and 
recent methods based on spectroscopic examination have 
shown that there can be only slight traces of water 
vapour there, as would be the case on a cold planet, where 
evaporation is slight. Complicated considerations show 
that the mean equatorial summer temperature is probably 
27 degrees Centigrade below zero. The freezing point of 
water containing large amounts of dissolved salts is below 
this, so that a few inches at the surface of the “‘ seas ” will 
melt, and the small amount of resulting water vapour will 
lead to the formation of white hoar frost round the pole when 
it is turned away from the sun, which melts in the presence 
of hygroscopic salts when the summer warmth returns. 
The white polar caps do not demand the presence of a large 
quantity of water vapour and consequent snow and ice. 
A last feature, adduced as evidence of plant life, is that 
there are certain seasonal changes of colour, but these can 
be well explained by the fine particles of iron and its various 
oxides which exist, as we know from the meteorites which 
strike the earth, in cosmic dust. These oxides have different 
colours, some being green and others yellow and brown, 
and such changes of colour as take place can be attributed 
to dust storms combined with the seasonal variations in 
water vapour. 


It is obviously impossible to give here a searching criti- 
cism of the controversy about Mars. I have tried to indi- 
cate the lines taken by the discussion. There is, no doubt, 
a strong desire in certain minds, originating, perhaps, in a 
humility which is unwilling to claim for our earth the 
honour of being the only inhabited planet, to find evidence 
for another populated world. Cosmic physics, however, 
indicates that of all the planets of our system Venus is the 
only one where conditions may be favourable, and this is 
largely because Venus being always surrounded by dense 
clouds we know hardly anything about her, except that 
there is plenty of water there, and probably an average 
temperature about that of a very hot bath. Luxurious 
vegetation is likely to be the rule there, and when Venus 
has cooled some degrees (and our earth is beginning to die 
of cold) she may come to resemble our earth, for all the evi- 
dence we have to the contrary. Suppose, however, that we 


are the only inhabited planet of the solar system: is this a 
great arrogance? Scarcely so—there are a large number 
of single stars so far off as to appear mere points of light, 
which are suns like our sun, and may be surrounded by 
dark planets, for all we can tell. These anyone who likes 
may people to his fancy: we cannot even see them. The 
only disadvantage for the novelist in these hustling days 
is the distance, for whereas his hero, by travelling with the 
speed of light, could reach Mars in a few minutes, it might 
take him at the same speed a hundred years or so to reach 
another solar system. E, N. DA C. A. 





OBSERVATIONS 


OME sort of reason for the suppression of the full 
S text of the first Peace draft may be extracted 
from the modifications embodied in the final 
terms. Why, it might be — (and, indeed, has been 
pleaded), give textual publicity to a document which 
had to be substantially altered before it reached its ultimate 
shape? Unfortunately for the argument, precisely the same 
course seems to have been contemplated and at first followed 
in the case of the completed draft, with no possible advan- 
tage, so far as can be seen, except to a set of mystery- 
mongers on the one hand and of mischief-makers on the 
other. Lord Morley speaks somewhere of the childish and 
overdone discretion with which politicians of a certain order 
are apt to flatter their self-importance. One had hoped for 
better things from the order of politicians assembled in 
Paris. Possibly if it had occurred to them that, had the full 
text and the official summary been sent together to the news- 
papers, only the summary would in fact have appeared— 
or, rather, only a summary of the summary in most papers— 
they would have acted less pedantically, and thus spared 
themselves much needless suspicion and derision. 


* * * 


As Sir Douglas Haig indicated the other day, a further 
advance into Germany, should it unhappily become 
necessary, should now present little material difficulty 
to the Allied troops. But I hear of one condition laid 
down by our own authorities on the Rhine, strikingly 
illustrative of the present temper and well-known character 
of the British soldier. It is that, while prepared to advance 
into German territory to any distance required of them, 
they must be placed in a position at the same time to feed 
the civil population, as well as our troops, within the 
area thus brought within an enlarged occupation; the 
truth apparently being that the Allied blockade, in so far 
as it affects the occupied areas, is in effect a blockade of 
our own Army—due entirely, let me add, to the conduct 
of the Army itself. That is to say, experience has now 
conclusively shown that no regulations ever framed will 
prevent the British soldier from sharing his rations with 
an obviously underfed civilian population. 


* * * 


Talk of another General Election, though it may seem 
premature so soon after the last, is by no means 
unintelligible. As soon as Peace is signed the difficulties 
of the Coalition, inherent in the nature of that arrangement, 
must either be allowed to come to a head or be merged in 
some fresh and more thoroughgoing process of amalgamation. 
Several outstanding Liberal debts, such as the deferred 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment Acts, are due 
for settlement very shortly. Redemption in either case 
must be attended by sharp mutual differences, and 
repudiation, were it conceivable, by a general collapse of 
the Coalition as now constituted. Free Trade, Conscription 
(even in the modified form favoured by Sir Douglas Haig), 
and schemes of nationalisation affecting the land, the rail- 
ways, and the mines are all matters on which the Coalition 
may find it impossible to remain coalesced; and yet it 
is clear that not one of those issues can be kept indefinitely 
in the background. What, for instance, is to happen 
when Ministers come to take their decision on the Coal 
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Commission’s Report, or when Parliament, with that 
decision before it, is invited to approve or disapprove ? 


* * * 


A General Election, to be sure, would solve none of the 
problems thus indicated; but it might place the task of 
solving them in different hands. In any event, it would, 
without the slightest doubt, return a House of Commons 
more favourably disposed than the present to democratic 
solutions. Meanwhile, the mere talk of the possibility 
of an early election—traceable, as usual, to sources friendly 
to the Prime Minister—may be supposed to have a certain 
tactical value, in view more particularly of the comin 
revision of treaty obligations as between the leaked 
parties to the Coalition bargain. It is not really of much 
value, except perhaps as a means of persuading the more 
truculent type of Unionist that he would be well advised 
to keep a civil tongue in his head; in other words, preserve 
an appearance of decent reciprocal amity with his Liberal 
yoke-fellows. For that purpose, rather than for any other, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s first crack of the whip, or threat of a 

unitive dissolution (delivered even before the new 

arliament had had time to assemble), was not without 
effect, and perhaps the same might be said, though in a 
diminishing degree, of his second ultimatum, provoked 
by a famous telegram. But those, after all, were only 
the forecasting shadows of the troubles now at hand. What 
must soon be decided is not whether the Coalition Unionists 
are still willing to go on making believe, but whether the 
Coalition Liberals are still willing to go on accepting the 
deceit and acting as accomplices in their own y oem. Pr 


* * * 


Minor perplexities are latent in the temporary war 
arrangement by which Mr. Bonar Law, as Leader of the 
House, deputises for Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister. 
How are these closely interwoven parts to be unravelled 
when principal and understudy appear on the stage 
together? Or is it contemplated that the Prime Minister 
is to remain permanently in ambush, only appearing on 
the scene on occasions of exceptional urgency. Since the 
Cabinet is shortly to be reconstituted on a Peace basis, 
the latter alternative may be presumed to be inadmissible, 
as it certainly ought to be under any other than a Presidential 
Constitution. In that event Mr. Law, like the diligent, 
if somewhat peccant, Angelo in the play, to say nothing 
of certain other plodding usurpers of the Shakespearean 
drama, will presently have to step down in favour of the 
too-long-absent rightful ruler; while the latter, glittering 
like the morning star, and upheld by the plaudits of the 
people, proceeds to usher in the Golden Age by wigging 
his satellites all round, from the dethroned Privy Seal to 
the too tyrannous Beer Controller. And afterwards ? 
But at this point—perhaps prophetically, and certainly 
discreetly—the Shakespearean action always ends. 


*x * * 


At last we have an Atlantic flight that has given pleasure 
to everybody—to the intrepid fliers and their fellow- 
countrymen, as a matter of course; to France, because 
it was at a French aerodrome that Captain Alcock “ won 
his spurs’ (why not his wings, Monsieur Ducrocq ?); to 
the North of England, because Captain Alcock was born 
in Manchester; to Scotland, because Lieutenant Brown 
was born in Glasgow; to America, because the gallant 
and versatile Lieutenant owns an American genealogy ; 
and to Ireland, because of the large-heartedness shown by 
both aviators in choosing the rather too receptive soil 
of Galway for a landing-place. Of the various lessons 
drawn from the exploit, the majority of people will probably 
agree that the most sensible is Captain Alcock’s own— 
namely, that the thing having been done once by an 
aeroplane, repetitions should now be left to a more stable 
type of machine; while among the incidental surprises 
arising out of the event I should be inclined to give the 
first place to its selection by Lord Northcliffe as an occasion 
for the announcement of his long-suspected conversion 
to the idea of Ireland as a self-governing dominion, and 
pee the last place to the slowness of more conventional 
ress magnates to appreciate the significance of this 
oddly-sprung disclosure. 

JADE. 


Correspondence 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF EGYPT 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMan. 

Stmr,—Demonstrations as a means of expressing discontent seeffi 
to be much in disfavour in Egypt ; though they are not so in 
other countries. In lieu of demonstrations, it is only just that 
we should resort to the Press. Therefore I beg you to be gener- 
ous enough to give space to my protest against the unhappy 
choice of Said Pacha as a Premier for Egypt. In doing so, 
I only echo the feelings of a great number of educated Egyptians. 
This man’s former tenure of office was characterised by his 
fierce persecution of the Nationalists, so that it was not at all 
statesmanlike in the present stage of affairs to put him at the 
helm of the State. He it was who suppressed the two Nationa- 
list papers Allewa and Misr-el-Fatah. During his premiership, 
the Press Law, which was in abeyance in Boutros Pacha’s 
government, was put in force with such ferociousness that even 
literary reviews were not allowed to appear. Favouritism, 
nay, even corruption, were rife in his government, so much so 
that even his friends never defended him on this point. It 
was he who deliberately fomented and abetted discord between 
Copts and Moslems by encouraging them to lay grievances 
against each other and by holding congresses ; and the present 
milieu of accord and union must be strangeto him. The authori- 
ties could never have hit upon a more unpopular man for the 
highest office in the Egyptian Government. The present state 
of tension between the Egyptians and the English will be much 
aggravated by this action. We feel now that our sentiments 
are absolutely ignored by the English authorities and that no 
concessions are made to our political aspirations. Surely a 
conciliatory policy would have been better.—Yours, etc., 


Zagazig, Egypt. SataMa Moussa. 
May 25th. 
THE LABOUR PARTY’S AGRICULTURAL 


POLICY 
To the Editor of THz New STaTesMAN. 

Sm,—Your contributor “S. L. B.” says that his “ policy 
would be one of fair play for all concerned with agriculture.” 
Pending his giving us the outlines of his policy, may I point out 
that we have long advocated such a policy of justice and equity for 
all the parties concerned in our industry of food production : 
landowner, farmer, smallholder, labourer, spare-time food 
producer (allotment holder), consumer and the State ? 

Its two basic principles are :— 

1. Free access to the land for every worker as an alternative 

to working for wages. 

2. The letting of all land on a perpetual lease, with fixity of 

tenure, and freedom to sublet at an increased rental. 

The right of a man to earn his living by work upon the land, 
if he cannot obtain or does not want employment in towns, is 
one of man’s inalienable rights, and has been recognised more 
or less distinctly in one of the Acts of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
the Poor Laws, the Smallholdings and Allotment Acts, and the 
two recent Land Settlement Acts. 

The evidence in favour of the system of perpetual tenure as 
the most likely key to the solution of the host of major and minor 
social and economic problems which we describe by the hold-all 
term “‘ Land Problem” would occupy too much space to give 
even in an abridged form. 

The one strong argument against perpetual tenure—and at 
first sight a devastating argument—is the ruinous effect upon 
permanent tenants of a heavy fall in the price of wheat. But 
this argument is met by the third basic principle of national 
development : the re-establishment of a national currency (as 
opposed to our existing international currency which came into 
force in 1872 when Germany adopted the gold standard). 

These three principles were first enumerated twenty years ago 
in a book, The Redemption of Labour. It has been out of print 
for several years, and is almost unknown, but there are some of 
us who believe that its author, who died fifteen years ago, will 
some day be acknowledged as one of the greatest masters of 
statecraft.—Yours, etc., Marcaret WEBB, 

Secretary, The Smallholders’ Union, Ltd. 

7 Queen Street Place, E.C. 4. 

June 11th. 


CAN ENGLAND FEED HERSELF? 
To the Editor of Tae NEw STaTEsMAN. 


Sirn,—There are two answers to this question as there are 
two meanings underlying it. If we mean, can the land of Eng- 
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land produce enough wheat and meat to feed all those who can 
afford any price however high? the answer is, “ Yes, it can,” 
because, as the prices rose under a policy of Protection, there 
would be a constantly increasing number of those who would 
have to live on barley bread and second-rate cheese as they 
used to do in the days of Protection and restricted trade sixty 
years ago. 

If however we mean, Can Englishmen under Free Trade 
earn enough with their manufactures to bring all the best food 
in the world to their shores? the answer is also yes, provided 
that no profit-making monopolies are allowed to raise prices 
against the consumer. 1914 probably was the high-water 
mark level for all low-paid labour. A labourer could then earn 
enough to keep himself and his wife. It is true that no family 
of the lowest grade of labour ever will have enough without 
Government subvention, as employers cannot afford to pay 
for their workmen’s children. 


But in 1914 the food they could buy was good, their clothing 
was better than they had ever had before, and the constantly 
increasing allotments and small-holdings in Norfolk were (with 
old age pensions for their parents), enabling poor people to 
forget their fear of the workhouse. 


“S.L.B.” looks back with regret to “ the times of agricultural 
prosperity when thriving villages pulsed with vigorous life.” 
Was this in 1800-1885, when landlords were taking huge rents 
and farmers were paying their labourers seven shillings a week 
and feeding their families out of the rates, till the rates ran up 
to twenty shillings in the pound and many farmers were ruined ? 
Or was it between 1835-1870, when working men and their 
families regularly made the workhouses their winter quarters, 
or starved at home? Or was it between 1870-1900, when Free 
Trade and cheap transport brought prices of food down, ruined 
many landlords, and Joseph Arch began that long struggle 
between farmer and labourer which was finally coming to fruition 
in 1914? 

In 1914 we were getting rather weak-kneed in our convictions 
about Free Trade, we had become too intimate with her; and 
those who had starved under Protection were dying out; but 
our war-time prices have been like a bitter East wind, most 
unpleasant but necessary to wake us up. “S.L.B.” saysif weare 
to have prosperity, “‘ the first demand of agricultural England 
is for unlimited cake and meal to be sold at a fair price.” We 
do need free trade in cake, rich linseed cake for our sheep and 
bullocks, and barley meal for our pigs—it does not matter where 
they come from so long as they are cheap. Sugar and flour 
and currants too make very good cake for English boys and 
girls; should not these too be unlimited and cheap ? 


“S.L.B.” has visited tens of thousands of acres ready for the 
American Fordson tractor. Let our English farmer have these 
if English firms cannot make them so cheaply, but we shall 
have to do our best to make something that will pay for these 
American tractors. America does not need our corn or meat, 
and we do not produce gold. Our town workers must be encour- 
aged to make something Americans want, as not even Mr. Ford 
will let us have them for nothing. We want cheap food and 
clothing in unlimited quantities for our town labourers, so that 
they may compete with their American cousins in low-priced 
exports. Plenty and low prices are better than scarcity and 
high wages. But “S.L.B.” is right when he urges that “avast 
system of small farms and small-holdings, independent as far 
as possible of hired labour, with co-operation on the largest 
scale, embracing the provision of machinery, transport, markets 
training schools and the amenities of life, may save the situation; 
and this will be the arduous work of years.” There are no 
short cuts to the recreation of “ a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride”’ which the landlords and farmers for centuries past 
combined to ruin. England knows this and is passing through 
Parliament Acts to make this more easy, and some counties 
are making every possible use of these Acts with very good 
results. There are difficulties in the way. Small-holders like 
good land near their homes. If the large farmer is to take 
what is left, he must have it almost rent free. Who will provide 
buildings, keep them in repair, and pay the tithe? It is prob- 
able that land owning will be merely an expensive luxury for 
those who wish to preserve game. Otherwise the State through 
the County Councils may take over and manage any land which 
the present owners may wish to surrender. The Councils can 
then decide whether the land is to be farmed at all, or to be 
left as common or woodland for the labourers to enjoy and 
use under the care of the Council.—Yours, etc., 


Norwich. HERBERT A. Day. 


To the Editor of THE New SrTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Your interesting contributor “S. L. B.,” like most 
people whose discussion of the above question leads up to an 
answer in the affirmative, gives no indication as to whether he is 
reckoning on the present population or on an increasing one. 
Surely this omission detracts greatly from the value of the answer. 
Again, when he says that “ if we are to have prosperity, the first 
demand of agricultural England is for unlimited cake and meal ” 
for feeding stock, he may be meaning imported cake and meal— 
in which case England would not be feeding herself. Thirdly, 
if he be right that “ artificial manures are a poor substitute for 
the genuine article,” and, consequently, that “ our stockyard, 
our sheepfold, and our pigsty grow the food of the country,” 
one’s confidence in his answer is further shaken. Before the war, 
England produced, with the help of large imports of fertilisers, 
about half the insufficient amount of the food consumed by her 
thirty-six, or so, millions of inhabitants; so it is difficult to 
believe that she could be made entirely independent of imports of 
food and fertilisers, even were her population now to cease 
increasing. It might be helpful to add that, under normal 
circumstances, a country will have an excess of births over deaths 
even with so extraordinarily low a birth-rate as 17 per thousand 
per annum.—Yours, etc., B. Dunuop. 

June 11th. 


THE PROBLEM OF INFANT MORTALITY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


_ Smr,—It would be a great pity to allow the very suggestive 
article “‘ Nature’s Verdict” to pass without comment. I have 
been waiting to see whether any sanitary enthusiast would seek 
to put his interpretation of the factors of infant mortality before 
your readers ; but so far this has not happened. In his article 
**Lens” has more sharply envisaged the essential factors of the 
problem than any other writer in my experience. Too often 
our judgment is biased by the presentation of the facts by the 
enthusiast, the housing reformer, the municipal sanitarian, 
the anti-bacterial and clean milk enthusiast, the eugenist, and, 
of recent years, the smoke-theorist. 

I am particularly pleased to find that “‘Lens” ignores mere 
sanitation as an essential cause, although too often, even in 
Local Government Board reports, this is assigned the premier 
place. Twelve years ago Dr. J. J. Buchan, medical officer of 
health for Bradford, declared at a public health conference at 
Douglas that there was a general consensus of opinion among 
sanitary experts that sanitation had little or no influence on 
infantile mortality. For the past 20 years Dr. Hope, medical 
officer of health for Liverpool, has pointed out year after year 
in his annual reports that neither the house nor its surroundings 
could be held accountable for the occurrence of infant mortality. 
And I believe I am justified in stating that in very few places 
have the factors of infant deaths been more thoroughly investi- 
gated than they have been in Liverpool. A similar opinion as to 
the negligibility of sanitation was expressed by Dr. Moore, 
medical officer of health for Huddersfield, in his Milroy Lectures 
of three years ago. Even Sir Arthur Newsholme is constrained 
to admit that the ‘ fecklessness”’ of mothers—whatever that 
may really mean—must be after all considered as an important 
factor. 
jt The essential point wherein I differ from “ Lens” is his assumption 
that all artificially fed infants get a sufficiency of cows’ or other 
milk. If I am wrong in th:s, what is the relevance of contrasting 
the infant mortality rate of 185 of Bradford with its great wealth, 
up-to-date sanitation, highly-skilled medical officers and health 
visitors, but a large number of industrially employed mothers, 
with the infant mortality rate of 35 of Roscommon, poverty- 
stricken, ignorant and insanitary, but whose mothers stay at 
home ? 

My fairly intimate experience of a large number of working- 
class homes is that milk is almost one of the last things a working- 
class mother thinks of buying for her children. Sweets, indi- 
gestible biscuits, jam, and deleterious medicines she will give 
her child willingly ; but milk, scarcely ever. Only those who 
intimately know the poor can realise how contemptuously milk 
is regarded by such a mother as an efficient food for her children. 

Unfortunately the data at our disposal on this very important 
aspect of the problem are very meagre. The only investigation 
carried out on a sufficiently comprehensive scale known to me 
is that of Professor Matthew Hay, medical officer of health for 
Aberdeen. Some ten years ago he instituted an inquiry as to 


the manner in which the babies, rich and poor, were being fed 
in the area of his jurisdiction. 


The essential point was discovered 
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that among the richer class the death rate of the artificially fed 
was no higher than that of the breast fed. My experience 
thoroughly confirms this finding. I know several families, 
now grown up and apparently in robust health, the members of 
which have been artificially fed, but they were all able to have 
a sufficient supply of good milk. Investigations carried out in 
Sheffield and the East End of London showed that the amount of 
olga purchased by working-class families was very small 

Another source of ill-health among the poor, and one that is 
but rarely taken sufficient notice of, is the widespread habit of 
dosing their infants with narcotics, purgatives, and teething 
powders. From my knowledge of medicine this custom has a 
more pernicious effect, both immediate and remote, than most 
persons are aware of. The Roscommon mother would, I suppose, 
never dream of giving her child these deleterious drugs. Only 
a few months ago I saw an apparently healthy child, eleven 
months old, killed by one dose of a teething powder. And two 
inquests within the last two years show that popular fever 
powders caused death after one dose in each case. Calomel and 
grey powder are in my opinion the chief offenders. 

I would need some very detailed and cogent facts to prove to 
my satisfaction that cows’ or goats’ milk is productive of physical 
degeneracy (rickets). Of two recent reports on the treatment 
of sickly babies, namely, St. Ultan’s Hospital in Dublin and the 
Central Infant Welfare Centre in Liverpool—goats’ milk in the 
one case and ordinary cows’ milk in the other—animal milk was 
given not only as the food, but as the curative agent for the 
disease. The medica] director of the Dublin hospital said that 
if the infant patients had been properly fed they would not have 
been there. A somewhat similar opinion was given by one of 
the chief workers at the Liverpool Infant Welfare Centre; and 
she further expressed the opinion that they sometimes found it 
difficult to convince some of the mothers that what the child 
really needed was fresh (cows’) milk. 

As to the part played by syphilis. I should like to know how 
it is that the mother is so rarely affected even though cohabiting 
with a syphilitic husband and conceiving and even nursing a 
syphilitic child? This fact is a commonplace to the members of 
the medical profession, and is usually expressed as Colles’s law.— 
Yours, etc., J. McGHEE. 

2 Stafford Road, St. Helens, Lanes. 

June 17th. 


THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Duke of Northumberland is always helpful and 
stimulating. In his speech at the Junior Constitutional Club 
on June 12th he said, re the Coal Commission, that the issue 
before the country was—Government or Anarchy. 

It would be interesting to know which side the Duke was on 
when the same issue was before the nation, from the formation 
of the Rebel Government at Belfast on September 24th, 1913, to 
the momentary subsidence of the Tory Bolshevist Campaign in 
Ulster on the outbreak of the War it had done so much to provoke. 

I myself do not know the answer to the question ; though I 
know the side espoused in that conflict by all the leaders of his 
party—the present Lord Chancellor, the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the present Leader of the House. 

And while we are on the point it may be as well to record— 
lest we forget—the part played by the Dukes, always foremost 
then, as now, in every genuinely patriotic movement, in the 
primary Irish Rebellion (1910-1914) which was the fons et origo 
of the secondary Rebellion of 1916 and the present state of Ireland. 

The Duke of Abercorn lent his “ beautiful demesne” at 
Baronscourt for the purposes of a standing rebel-camp, and 
graciously deigned to become Camp Commandant. The Duke 
of Bedford took a distinguished part in the British League for 
the Support of Ulster, ably led by Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
The function of this public-spirited body seems to have been to 
establish little foci of sedition throughout the United Kingdom, 
and, so I understand, to stop recruiting for the Territorial Army. 
Its activities were at their height in the months immediately 
preceding the War. 

The Duke of Marlborough kindly lent Blenheim to Mr. Bonar 
Law to preach therefrom the Complete Grammar of Anarchy. 
And the Dukes of Somerset and Rutland, with other equally 
good men and true, were present at the dinner to Sir Edward 
Carson, when the head of the Rebel Government was presented 
with a sword on which was inscribed : In Sure Hope that God will 
defend the Right. 





It is not quite clear whether this dinner which took place at the 
Ritz on March 14th, 1914, was the Re-Union of Rebels Dinner, 
to which the Duke of Northumberland refers so feelingly in his 
speech of June 12th; though I do not find the name of Mr. 
Robert Smillie among the guests. Nor am I sure if this was the 
occasion on which the great protagonist of Tory Bolshevism 
announced his determination to break every law that was possible. 
If Mr. Smillie was present perhaps he would enlighten us. I am 
sure the Duke will be too shy. But I should like to know on 
which side the Duke was during the one serious outbreak of 
Bolshevism that has as yet disgraced this country. Government 
or Anarchy ?—Yours, etc., 

16 Palmeira Avenue,” 

Hove. 


ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


TRUSTS AND THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STaTESMAN. 

Str,—With reference to the article “‘ Trusts and the Public,” 
in Tue NEw STAaTEsMAN, June 7th, you say “ it would be inter- 
esting to know why the Committee was so loth to practise itself 
that publicity which it reeommends as the most effective method 
of dealing with the Trust problem.” I would like to delete the 
word “‘ Committee”? and insert Taz New SraresMan in the 
above extract. If the omission is due to lack of first-hand 
information on the subject, I trust the enclosed copy of “ Rules 
and Regulations of the Wire Mattress Federation, 1918,” will 
be of some interest to you and your readers. 

But those regulations do not include the worst feature of this 
Federation—viz., the Wire Mattress Federation have closed an 
agreement with the Wire Drawers Association (which is a close 
combine), by which any wire mattress maker refusing to join 
the Federation has to pay £6 more per ton for his wire than the 
members of the Federation. In this way the Wire Drawers 
Association charge the same price to all wire mattress-makers, 
but they give a rebate of £6 per ton to the Wire Mattress 
Federation. 

At present the position is this. I am a wire mattress manu- 
facturer, I refused to join the Federation, I cannot purchase wire 
in this country except from the Wire Drawers Association, 
I am paying £6 per ton more than the Federation members for 
all wire purchased by me. 

At one meeting I attended at the formation of the Federation 
it was clearly stated that the object of the £6 levy was—lst, to 
penalise wire mattress-makers who refused to join the Federation ; 
2nd, to form a fighting fund to crush any outsider who sold below 
Federation prices ; 8rd, it would also prevent new starts springing 
up. 
How about every private having a field-marshal’s baton in 
his knapsack, or whatever may be the equivalent when applied 
to workman and master ?—Yours, etc., 

June 10th. 


THE BIOLOGY OF WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his review of “ The Biology of War” by Professor 
G. F. Nicolai, your reviewer says: “* Although we have not been 
able to refer to the German version, we hazard the conjecture 
that Dr. Nicolai has suffered a little at the hands of his trans- 
lators.”” Professor Nicolai was recently in Switzerland, on his 
way to Serbia, and he praised the English version of his book, 
and appeared in every way thoroughly well satisfied with it. 
It is a somewhat ungracious act on the part of a reviewer to 
hazard such a conjecture when he confesses that he has no means 
of comparing the translation with the original. In doing the 
translation we simplified the style as much as was possible without 
doing any violence to the author's ideas. That is to say, we 
frequently split a sentence in order to make the English style 
simpler and less heavy than the German; and we endeavoured 
constantly to use such words and phrases as would produce upon 
the mind of English people an effect similar to that produced 
by the German original upon German readers. No translator 
objects to criticism, if made by anyone who has carefully com- 
pared the translation with the original, and can give proof of 
his knowledge of the language translated from; but hazarded 
conjectures seem scarcely fair. Your reviewer could perhaps 
obtain the German original from Messrs. Dent, and then, we 
venture to think, he will alter his opinion.—Yours, etc., 

CONSTANCE AND JULIAN GRANDE. 

28 Ensingerstrasse, Berne, Switzerland. 

May 27th. 


A Master. 
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Miscellany 


THE PROFESSOR’S SPANIEL 


se ES,” said the Professor, “there is a wonderful 
} fascination about history,” and he leant a little 
forward and his eyes twinkled. They were 
sitting in easy chairs in the Professor’s study in front of the 
fireplace, the Professor and his friend the Librarian, and the 
young man from London. There was no fire in the grate, 
for it was the first week in June ; the warm air and the smell 
of the mayblossom and of the newly-cut grass came in 
through the open windows. But the chairs were still 
grouped round the fireplace, for nobody took the trouble to 
adapt themselves to the passing of the seasons in the Pro- 
fessor’s study. The room was just the same as the young 
man remembered it; the shining white shelves, with row 
upon row of solid comfortable books; in one corner the 
glass bookcases with the tall manuscripts bound in dark 
red and brown leather; the cupboard with one drawer 
half open in which lay packet upon packet of the Professor’s 
writings ; lectures, papers read before learned societies, 
books ready for publishing. 

“Yes,” said the Professor, “ there is a wonderful fascin- 
ation about history ; the inexhaustibleness and the variety 
of it all. I have been studying history all my life, but it 
came over me again this afternoon when Westlake was 
giving his lecture. There he was, speaking so definitely and 
with such confidence of things that happened six hundred 
years ago, every detail as vivid in his mind as if it had 
happened yesterday, the whole as compact and convincing 
as if the sequence of events had taken place before his very 
eyes. And yet, twenty years ago, all that period was 
nothing but a jumble of contradictory statements, dates 
that wouldn’t fit, men whose actions nobody could make 
head or tail of. And now there it all is, clear, alive, bursting 
with the strange enthusiasms of those times.” 

The Librarian looked up from the contemplation of the 
empty grate. A drily appreciative smile spread over his 
keen, worn face. “It is wonderful, and that is only the 
merest fragment of it all.” 

“Of course, of course,” the Professor went on. ‘ The 
vastness and complexity of it all. It baffles perpetually 
and yet leads one on. There can be no stopping short 
until one has reached the end, and no end can there ever be. 
It entrances and eludes. I find it even in my own rather 
peculiarly academic studies, the history of political ideals 
and institutions, you know. I spend so much of my time 
in trying to reduce to some order the confusion of conflicting 
theories that sometimes I seem to do nothing except attempt 
to prove that there is nothing new in the world. Take any 
one of our modern ideas that is proclaimed as a new dis- 
covery. Ten to one you can trace it back hundreds or 
thousands of years. You will find it stated, at first doubt- 
ingly or it sometimes seems without full appreciation of 
its meaning, in the writings of an old monk or hermit, or 
half-mystically hinted at by an Eastern prophet. Then the 
idea is taken up by some blustering fellow, made into a 
battle cry, fought about for half a century, men leaving their 
homes or going to the stake for it, until at last weariness 
persuades men that it is only a phrase, a barely perceptible 
shade of meaning, little more than an inflection of speech that 
divides the parties. There is a great reconciliation; for a 
hundred years or so it is forgotten, and then it all begins 

n. 

“But at other times a reaction comes over me, and I 
feel that everything is changing, always changing, and that 
nothing endures. The restlessness of the world is appalling. 
Think of the barbarian migrations; hordes of people 
streaming out of unknown regions into the faint light of 
history ; nobody knows where they came from or why they 
started; but they couldn’t stop where they were. For 
the centuries there is nothing to be known except the 
ceaseless wandering of peoples, unable to settle down. 






“Much the same sort of thing has been going on ever 
since. The peoples have never remained securely settled for 
as long as fifty or sixty years. Just call to mind all those 
early emperors, those Ottos, Conrads and Henrys. How little 
we know of most of them except that they went blindly down 
over the Alps, leaving their country to go to rack and ruin, 
chased up and down Italy, got mixed up in brawls with 
republican factions, played hide and seek with the Pope 
over the Apennines, often enough died of fever or ague 
caught in the Campania. And what for? Not for a 
wretched title, surely, but the need for action, movement, 
adventure.” And he waved his thin hands backwards and 
forwards with a quick eager gesture. 

The Librarian smiled sceptically and looked thoughtful, 
but the Professor had passed the stage of needing encourage- 
ment. 

“The journeys men took in those days were astounding. 
None of our modern travelling can compare with the feats 
these men achieved. Four of our Saxon kings visited Rome. 
Embassies from Elizabeth visited the Shah of Persia. 
The grand tour was a recognised part of education of 
the upper classes in that most prosaic and comfort- 
able age, the eighteenth century. Many of the early 
Christian missionaries were martyred hundreds of miles 
beyond the known regions of the world. The explorers, 
too, who started out to find something, not knowing what 
they sought, or if there was anything to find, setting out 
across the ocean in little tubs only fit to crawl along the 
coast in fine weather. And then the Crusades... ” 

The Professor went on talking, but the young man was not 
listening. He heard the easy cadence of his voice, the 
sudden renewal of the flow of words as some fresh idea came 
into his head ; he saw the slight nods of assent the Librarian 
gave; he fancied that he was mustering his thoughts as if 
to speak, in the slight pauses of the Professor’s torrent. 
But he was thinking of his own love of history, and the years 
he had worked at it. How at the beginning to him, too, 
it had all seemed chaos ; dates that he could never remember, 
struggles that had no decisive conclusion, and where there 
was no definite issue at stake. How he had persevered 
until at last everything fell into its place ; there had been a 
meaning in it all. He had lived with the people of bygone 
ages and faced their problems. He had been able to speak 
and write of it all with certainty. At last he had been 
greeted almost as a comrade by the Professor. It had been 
his desire to take hold of some tangle such as Westlake had 
unravelled, to work away at it for long years until at last 
it all came to him, clear cut with hard light and shade, like 
a new building in the sunlight, with freshly chamfered and 
carved mouldings. 

It had been such a straightforward ambition, this piece 
of work which he would have made his very own. At the 
same time there would have been the endless attractions of 
which the Professor had spoken, always some fresh clue to 
follow up, some new line of thought to be developed. All 
the time the centuries would have been spreading out 
behind him; the periods of slow growth, the great figures 
bending nations to their will. But the definiteness and 
coherence of that ambition no longer held him. He found 
himself thinking of the busy London streets he had left an 
hour or so before ; the buses roaring along, hardly stopping, 
while men jumped on or off, and roaring on again; the 
underground stations where the conductors hurried the 
passengers off the trains and pushed others on, and shouted 
at them to get further down the car. The crowds he had 
had to push his way through to avoid missing his train. 
The offices and shops where men were busy all day long ; 
the clubs where others congregated because they had nothing 
to do, and drank and repeated stale jokes. The big Govern- 
ment buildings where the business of the nation went 
forward clumsily and ponderously ; the little rooms where 
a few seedy men who thought themselves great, intrigued 
feverishly and by stealth. He was just as much puzzled 
to discover what it was all about as the Professor was 
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distracted by the immensity of his subject. But the one 
was still going on, the ’buses still roaring down the streets, 
the passengers being crowded into the lifts ; while the other 
was long, long ago. It would all have been forgotten except 
for a few men like the Professor. 


He was still talking. ‘And then the shifting of the 
eentres of civilisation, not only the classical instances that 
are the stock-in-trade of every poet, Babylon, Tyre, or the 
ruins of Sparta. But just recollect the wanderings of 
Christianity ; the stages it took to get to Ireland; how 
part of England was reconverted by Irish missionaries. 
For a time Iona, a wretched rock in the Highlands, is the 
centre of the North. Then you find Saxon missionaries 
wandering by the Elbe, men from Northumbria in demand 
at half the courts on the Continent. Next it is the Germans 
pushing out eastwards to soften and subdue the Slavs, 
while the great monasteries of Northumbria are blackened 
ruins. Think, too, of the magnificence of the Caliphate of 
Cordova, the early splendour of Louis XIV., the half Arab 
Court of Frederick at Palermo, the wisdom of Alexandria ; 
it almost seems as if culture and learning were wanderers, 
too; as if they used up some precious qualities of the soil 
and could not long flourish in the same place . . . ” 

He rambled on. Outside the bright sunlight on the lawn 
made the tips of every blade of grass transparent. There 
was a breath of wind which just stirred the branches of the 
May trees, heavy with blossom. A bird flew chattering 
across the window. There, too, was movement, growth and 
decay. If one could but know how the birds came back year 
after year to the same spot, and their young ones found 
their way to their other home, hundreds of miles away, 
that they had never seen; how the plants turned the hard, 
dull earth into bright flowers and delicate fruit ; how all the 
waters run through the earth and come out in springs ; how 
the single thorns and yews come to stand on the downs . . 
That had gone on for ever, and would continue even though 
a plague were to strike London so that traffic stopped in the 
streets and the buildings gradually decayed, and there were 
no Professors left to explain history. 

The young man’s hand was hanging down over the arm 
of the chair, and something warm and cool and moist touched 
it. He looked down and saw the Professor’s little spaniel. 
He called to him softly, patted his lap invitingly, and the 
dog jumped up. He stroked him gently under the chin, 
and on the top of his fat little head. The dog’s eyes opened 
and closed slowly with satisfaction. Then he craned his 
head up, put out a short, fat, red tongue in an ecstasy of 
enjoyment. Every emotion, every feeling in his round, 
glossy, warm body was expressed in that movement of his 
head, the lick of his tongue towards the face of the young 
man bending over him. Here at least were no restless 
cravings, no perpetual wanderings. 

The Professor had not ended. “ Even art motifs can be 
seen on the trek as it were. That story of Alexander and 
the Heavenly journey. You can trace it up the Venetian 
trade routes from the East, and across Northern Italy. 
Fifty years later it is across the Alps. It spreads over 
France. Another seventy years and it reaches England. 
At last you find it in some remote village of the Vale of the 
White Horse.” 

The dog pricked up his ears. He jumped quickly down 
and trotted off to the window. He had forgotten altogether 
about the young man in whose caresses he had been revelling 
the moment before. He jumped out of the window, and 
went nosing over the grass into the bushes, shaking down 
the mayblossom, running across the beds, after something 
or other, goodness knows what. He was just as bad as all 
the rest, the London crowds, the magic growth of the trees, 
the Professor—who, indeed, was still talking—but by now 
the young man had ceased to grasp the meaning of even 
occasional sentences. Suddenly he became aware that the 
Professor had turned towards him and had seen the dreamy 
look in his face. 


“ Well, I declare I had almost forgotten about you. We 
must have been boring you terribly. It is awful the way 
we old fogies run on when we get together. I wonder what 
started us off. Let’s see, it was Westlake’s lecture, wasn’t it ? 
Astonishingly good, I assure you.” He turned to the 
Librarian. ‘He was quite a promising historian, you know, 
this boy, but he wouldn’t stop. I suppose they prefer 
something rather more tangible, these young men; they all 
seem to go to London. But let’s go out into the garden.” 


MIST MIRAGE 


UMMER days, the golden downs 
S Change as sunlight breaks or frowns; 
Dreaming in the night, they lie 
Naked to the cold moon’s eye. 


Winter’s grass is starven white, 
Stiffen’d by the sheep’s close bite ; 
And the wrinkl’d darks declare 
The faltering footfalls of the hare. 


Dewy are the coombes and green 
Where the rabbits bunch and preen : 
Softfoot there you walk, and tread 
On the vanisht ocean’s bed. 


But when the soft wet South-East wind 
Drives the mist that shrouds them blind, 
Then do the antic hills retake 

The semblance of their pristine make. 


Then they rise in cliff and wall, 
Then you may hear the sea-birds call, 
Hear far below waves break and crash, 
And spending waters run awash ; 


Hear the shingles, when the wave 
Sucks them backwards, harshly rave : 
Where you walkt on loamy sward 
The hungry sea is overlord. 
Maurice HEwLetr. 


PETR BEZRUC,* THE BARD 
OF TESCHEN 


OMPARED with Machar, Sova and Brezina, the 
( three most prominent figures among contemporary 
Czech poets, Petr Bezruc would, at first sight, 
appear to fulfil all the conditions for insignificance. The 
name is a pseudonym which covers an otherwise obscure 
provincial official. His work consists of only one volume 
of poetry, entitled Silesian Songs, the subject-matter of 
which is derived from circumstances of a quite restricted 
interest. Bezrue himself says :— 


Only a single string my fiddle has, 
The heavy sigh of the Seventy Thousand 
That have perished beneath Lys4 and by Bohumin. .. . 


The “Seventy Thousand” are those Czechs who, in 
certain districts of Moravia and Silesia, are losing their 
nationality through the encroachments of Germans and 





* Pron. Bezrutch. His real name is Vladimir Vasek (b. 1867), 
and the first edition of his poems appeared in 1903. 
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Poles. He has summed up the situation in the opening 
lines of a poem, “ 70,000 ” :— 

Seventy thousand souls are we, 

Hard by Teschen, hard by Teschen. | 

A hundred thousand of us are German now, 

A hundred thousand of us are Polish now... . 
It is with the fate of these “ ill-plighted scions of pitmen 
and blacksmiths,” as Bezruc elsewhere calls them, that his 
poetry is concerned. Yet, in spite of these limitations, 
Bezrue has achieved both a wide popularity and a secure 
literary standing among Slavonic poets. In Bohemia 
his name has become a household word within the last 
few years. 

Bezrue is a man of one book, only a part of which has 
any direct bearing on his position in literature. In quite 
a number of the Silesian Songs the regional element in the 
subject-matter has not been sufficiently fused with artistic 
qualities to produce anything more than essentially local 
verses, which even in Bohemia are of little general interest. 
But about a dozen poems in the book achieve effects which 
entirely justify the reputation which Bezruc has acquired. 
The primitive and impassioned style which could have 
been prompted only by a strong and sincere emotion, 
sounds less as a personal utterance than, so to speak, as 
the composite voice of the ‘Seventy Thousand” raised 
in denunciation and lament. 

The external form and even the contents of these verses 
are more varied than the reference to a “ single string” 
might indicate. It is not difficult to trace epic, lyric and 
ballad elements in them, and the influence of popular poetry 
(the only obvious source to which Bezruc owes anything) is 
sometimes quite pronounced. The following, for example, 
is a slightly sophisticated echo of Slavonic folk-song :— 

Ho, ye youthful swains, top-booted and lithe, 
Ho, ye damsels in scarlet wear ; 


In Kijov town ye ever were blithe, 
And blithe shall ye ever be there. 


E’en as from fragrant vines it had gushed, 
E’en as ye seethe, my lays ; 

The blood of the Slovaks is fierily flushed, 

Lips burn and eyes are ablaze. 

Who shall smite us, who shall afflict us with ill? 
Of a master naught we know; 

And as blithe as we live and drink our fill, 

As blithe to our end we shall go. 


These verses which bear the title “ Kijov”’ (place-names occur 
frequently both in the headings and the text of the Silesian 
Songs) are not typical of Bezruc, but they occupy a definite 
position in his poetical programme—they aim at contrasting 
the lot of the Slovaks with that of the ‘‘ Seventy Thousand.” 
Such a poem as “ The Pitman,” on the other hand, is con- 
centrated Bezruc. Its essential lines run thus :— 

I dig, under the earth I dig ; 

Boulders glittering like serpent-scales I dig. 

Beneath Polska Ostrava I dig. 

The broad hammer I smite upon the pit ; 

At Salmovec I dig, 

At Rychvald I dig and at Petrvald I dig. 

I dig, the mattock I upraise ; 

My wife, livid-faced, trudges to the castle, 

Bread she craves when the milk is parched in her breasts. 


Good-hearted is my lord. 

Of yellow masonry is his castle ; 

Below the castle is dinning and bursting the Ostravice. 
By the gates two black bitches are scowling. 


Wherefore went she to the castle to pester and beg? 
Grows rye on my lord’s field for the drab of a pitman ? 


At Hrugov I dig and at Michalkovice. 


What will betide my sons, what will betide my daughters, 
On the day when they drag out my corpse from the pit ? 
My son shall go on digging and digging, 

At Karvinna digging ; , 

And my daughters—how fares it with daughters of pitmen ? 
How if one day I should fling my accursed lamp into the pit, 
And stiffen my bended neck, 

Clench my left hand and stride forth and onward, 

And in a sweeping curve from the earth to the skyline upwards. 


Should upraise my hammer and my flashing eyes 
Yonder, beneath God’s sunshine ? 


Of the ballads, the strongest is ‘‘ Ostrava,” with its 
martial ending :— 
All ye in Silesia, all ye I say, 
Whether Petr your name be or Paul, 
Your breasts ye must gird with steely array, 
And thousands to battle must call. 


All ye in Silesia, all ye I say, 

Ye lords of the depths below, 

The mines reek and flame, and there comes a day, 
A day when we’ll take what ye owe. 


The work of Bezrué rises to its highest pitch in the three- 
fold poem called “I.” Here occurs a striking passage in 
which Bezruc says of himself :— . 


I, Petr Bezruc, the Bezruc of Teschen, 

Vagabond fiddler and piper of madness, 

Lunatic rebel and mettlesome songster, 

Ill-omened owl on the turret of Teschen, 

I play and I sing while the hammers make thunder. 
From Witkowitz, Frydlant, from under Lipiny. . . . 


He portrays himself even more vividly in another poem, 
“The Hideous Phantom.” Here he is personified with 
the symbolic attributes of the ‘‘ Seventy Thousand ” :— 

Like to the Witkowitz furnaces blazed my single eye, 
A bloodstained gown fluttered from my shoulders ; 
Upon one I bore the German school, 
Upon the other I bore the Polish church ; 
In my right hand the heavy hammer I bore 
(My left was maimed by a boulder of coal, 
My eye was scorched out by the blaze of a flame), 
And in my heart were the curses and hatred of Seventy Thousand. 
God knows, I am hideous ! 
From me the stench of a corpse is wafted, 
Upon hand, upon foot my flesh is bursting : 
Knowest thou the forges at Baska? So my eye blazes ; 
A bloodstained gown flutters from my shoulders ; 
In my right hand the pitman’s hammer I bear, 
My left was maimed by a boulder of coal, 
My eye was scorched out by the blaze of a flame— 
Upon my back squat a hundred murderers from Modré 
(Like savage rats they gnaw into my neck), 
Upon my hips crouch a hundred Jews from Polské.* 
Jeer ye, my God, jeer ye! Such my array, 
I Petr Bezruc, the Bezruc of Teschen, 

Bard of an enslaved nation. 


The first two parts of “I” are written in an unrhymed 


dactylic measure. In the third part Bezrue employs 
rhymed stanzas with equal skill :— 
I am the first of the Teschen people, 
First bard of the Bezkyds who uttered his strains. 
Of the foreigner’s plough and his mines they are bondsmen. 
Watery, milky, the sap in their veins. 
Each of them has a God in the heavens, 
Greater the one in their native land. 
In the church they pay him on high their tribute, 
To the other with blood and a toil-seared hand. 
Here, again, the ending is powerful :— 
Thus it is. The Lord wills it. Night sank o’er my people ; 
We shall perish before the night has passed. 
In this night I have prayed to the Demon of Vengeance, 
The first of the Bezkyd bards and the last. 


The characteristic ruggedness of Bezruc is so ingrained 
in his style that it is not seriously impaired by the process 
of translation into a widely differing language. There is 
something granite-like about his words, which often seem 
flung down without any premeditated plan. It is difficult 
to decide how far the work of Bezruc is really impromptu, 
but it derives much of its effectiveness from this real or 
apparent lack of studied art. In several poems Bezrué 
has recourse to dialect phrases and constructions (the 
Prague edition of his work is provided with a glossary), but, 
on the whole, he is at his best when he employs the norma] 
Czech language, to which, however, he imparts the full 
flavour of popular speech. He sometimes becomes obscure 
to the uninitiated by an allusiveness imposed upon him 


* Galicia. 
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by the conditions which prevailed in the former Austrian 
Empire. Thus, Marquis Géro, to whom he refers frequently, 
abusively and, as events have proved, prophetically, is the 
Archduke Friedrich. 

The circumscribed range of his material needs no further 
emphasis, although it is remarkable how in a group of poems, 
which virtually are variations on a single theme, he avoids 
monotony. It is, of course, true that the local questions 
of race with which he deals happen to be social questions 
as well. But this fact alone does not account for his artistic 
success, the reasons for which lie much deeper. 

P. SELVER. 


Art 
SOME REFLECTIONS 


T is impossible in a monthly article to keep pace with 

I the exhibitions which, especially at this time of 
year, come and go like the blossom on the trees ; 

and I regret that I had not the opportunity of noticing 
while they were still on show at the Little Art Rooms in 
the Adelphi the drawings and caricatures by “ Kapp” 
(Captain Edmond Kapp); for Kapp is a welcome accession 
to the too small group of caricaturists of distinction that 
we have. Working usually in black chalk or charcoal, he 
does not, mockingly, enhance a deadly handling of the 
victim, like ‘‘ Max,” with delicate tinting in innocent colours, 
or, like M. Dulac, with a seductive, deliberate preciousness. 
But he is an artist; he has imagination. A drawing called 
“The Anti-Suffragist ’ (a caricature of Mr. McKenna) was 
typical of his method ; it had a curious cold intensity ; the 
deformation or transformation of actual features being 
wrought in the mind rather than on the paper, and with 
more appeal to imagination than to sense of humour. We 
hear a great deal just now about the necessity and beauty of 
“deformation” from the champions and interpreters of 
the New School. And, of course, all imaginative artists in 
one way or another practise a kind of deformation; they 
instinctively alter proportions, exaggerate or attenuate 
forms, using the given shapes of nature as material where- 
with to rebuild a more intense reality, corresponding to the 
vision glowing in their minds, or as instruments to evoke 
the emotion peculiar to the mood possessing them. French 
Gothic or early Chinese sculptors create a sort of music of 
form, in which flesh becomes dematerialised into a gesture 
of the spirit. And in quite another world, Rubens 
“deforms” the human bodies he draws with so masterly 
an ease, because an overwhelming need to create river-like 
powerful rhythms of flowing line makes him subdue indi- 
vidual contours—like a torrent rushing over rocks—to the 
grandeur and continuity of the main relations of form in 
movement. There is a division among painters broadly 
corresponding to that which distinguishes in literature the 
masters of poetry from the masters of prose ; that is to say, 
there are painters whose primal impulse to paint comes 
from a desire to create form and colour in rhythmical 
relation, though they may merge into these any amount of 
what comes from experience of the world, observed or 
divined ; while there are others in whom the driving power 
is a searching passion for reality—connoting not a mere 
imitation or reproduction of natural forms but rather a 
mirror of the imaginative understanding of man’s spirit— 
though in them too the quest of rhythmical relations is an 
essential element, if less continuous and less emphasised, 
as in prose. Extreme instances of either type will occur 
to everyone ; but the two classes or divisions melt into one 
another. The point about the “deformation” practised 
by those in whom the first characteristics are predominant 
is that it is instinctive, it results from the natural pressure 
of mental impulse. But contemporary painting—leaving 
out of account the mass of commonplace and insignificant 
and also the few independents—has been tied to theory and 


preoccupied with problems of translating the visible world 
into pictorial terms. And the latest movement does not 
seem to shake off this inherited preoccupation, though its 
interests are in a quite different direction. Thus it takes 
a portrait and seeks by a series of cold-blooded and calculated 
deformations and distortions to turn it into a work of 
“pure” art. It seems to me that science, on which the 
Impressionists founded their quite irrelevant theory, is 
cropping out again as an unconscious influence in the minds 
of their successors. It is a series of scientific experiments 
over again, rather than an adventure of imaginative mind. 
The claim put forward is that distortion of appearances 
will head off the spectator from taking interest in the picture 
as representation and concentrate his attention on the 
purely esthetic element. But those who appreciate what 
is essential in a work of art have no need of a clumsily 
obtruded sign-post to guide their eyes; those who do not 
will probably be none the wiser or more satisfied. It is 
those who like theories and problems and analysis who 
are interested ; for it is an analytic, not a creative, process. 
And, apart from this, the attempt to isolate pure art (like a 
germ) always tends to impoverishment and barrenness. 
The bloom of life is gone. Art is an expression of the spirit 
of man in its fullness; and though we may say, and be 
technically correct in saying, that such and such values have 
nothing to do with art in itself, yet the different elements in 
the infinitely complex nature of man so subtly react on each 
other that a conscious effort to separate the xsthetic from 
every other aim and interest leads straight to pedantry. 
Seek rhythm and only rhythm, and your rhythm will be a 
poor, ill-nourished thing. Let us be human, even if we 
sometimes allow ourselves to like a picture for something 
besides its sheer esthetic quality. 

There is at the moment a painting at the International 
Society’s exhibition in the Grosvenor Gallery which lives, 
I find, in my memory. It is ‘“ The Danaides,” by Charles 
Ricketts. On a stony stair in the dim, strangely-lit regions 
of Hades, the daughters of Danaus carry, one after another, 
their vessels which they are forever condemned to fill and 
which are forever empty. But one does not need to remember 
the story; what affects one is the slow, imperious move- 
ment, as of an unending procession, of burdened forms 
coming up out of the distance ; for the motion is not across 
the design, but out of its depth and towards the spectator— 
a true pictorial motive and an invention that I do not 
remember to have seen used, certainly not with this peculiar 
effect, in older art. If there are also undertones and rever- 
berations from legend and romance, they do but enrich the 
pictorial appeal. In execution this picture is not perhaps 
of Mr. Ricketts’ finest ; indeed, his execution is rarely quite 
on a level with his conception ; but he is a master of imagi- 
native design, and only the perversity of current fashion, 
which showers easy praises on the merely clever, prevents 
the recognition of the fact. I have no space to write of the 
rest of the exhibition, save to note two pictures, one of them 
an incisive and originally-designed portrait by Mr. Vivian 
Forbes, whose work I do not remember to have seen before. 

At the Little Art Rooms, Kapp’s caricatures have given 
place to a group of paintings and drawings by Jack B. Yeats, 
whose impressions of Irish life—fairs and horse-racing and 
landscape—are always so full of vigour and savour. “ Before 
the Start,” “The Old Ass,” and the picture of a race, “ Trot- 
ting to Dublin,” are excellent in character and movement. 
At the Leicester Galleries is a very different show ; drawings 
by Pamela Bianco, a girl of twelve, well worth seeing, and 
remarkable because they are not merely precocious and 
promising but express the fancies and inventions of a child’s 
mind with freshness yet also with a sort of quiet complete- 
ness, so that you do not feel prompted to make allowances 
or reservations but take the art for what it is. Some of the 
drawings betray unconscious borrowings, but for the most 
part they are native of the child-artist’s mind, with its love 
of a pattern won from intricate foliage, its instinct for gesture, 
and delight in flowers. LAURENCE Brnyon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


other people, not excepting the ancient Athenians 

or the modern Bostonians, have so _ respected 
men of letters. Waiters, navvies and bagmen, who 
were they born English would never have heard of Dickens 
or Tennyson, seem familiar with every circumstance in the 
lives, as well as the works, of Scott and Burns. Any man 
within fifty miles of Scott’s numerous homes can tell you 
the way to it and possibly (though | did not test this) the 
charge for admission ; and an author in Edinburgh feels that 
he has reached the author’s Paradise. Here do the poet, 
even the minor poet, and the novelist come into their own ; 
streets, hotels stations, are named in their honour; their 
memories are omnipresent and their monuments vie with 
the grandest. It is a great and a beautiful city; and on 
this my present fleeting visit I can find only one (barring 
the Sunday closing) fault with it. I put it as a question. 
Why has Edinburgh no monument, at any rate no noticeable 
monument, to Stevenson ? 


H°: a man of letters must respect the Scotch! No 


* * * 


I should think that there is no town in the world which 
has so much commemorative architecture and sculpture 
to the square mile as Edinburgh. For more than a century 
its inhabitants have been possessed with a delightful mania 
for beautifying the promenades of the living and celebrating 
the virtues of the dead. The hills of the City are thickly 
clad with feudal battlements and Grecian porticoes. You 
will see the dawn through an open classic arcade, the mid- 
day orb over a medieval keep, the sunset fretted with 
Gothic spires and towers. There are vast circular halls 
that might have pleased Justinian, tall columns that might 
have excited the envy of Trajan, the fluted pillar, the 
arch, the broken pediment, the cross, the obelisk: and 
almost all are memorials. So also, in the nature of things, 
are the statues. These are in number as the sands of the 
sea. They throng the gardens of Prince’s-street, the 
squares, the facades of public buildings; no eligible cross- 
road or patch of sky suitable for silhouetting lacks its 
doctor in marble or its philanthropist in bronze. There are 
soldiers, some ; lawyers, physicians and theologians, many. 
There are also men of letters and philosophers. Most, 
naturally, are Scotsmen. Wellington and Nelson are 
exceptions : of the former there is an equestrian bronze and 
the achievements of Nelson is the Kew Pagoda of Edinburgh 
as the Scott Monument is the Albert Memorial. Even the 
enthusiastic writer who, for me, deputised the late Baedeker, 
could find no more to say of it than that it is “ a structure 
more like an observatory or a lighthouse than a monument.” 
Abraham Lincoln has a monument, and eke George IV., the 
justification for this, apparently, being that he once visited 
Edinburgh, and that Sir Walter Scott sat upon the wine- 
glass (recklessly put into his coat pocket) from which the 
King had drunk. Charles II. and Prince Albert stand in 
these streets, Livingstone and Pitt, David Hume, Dugald 
Stewart, Allan Ramsay, “Christopher North,” two pub- 
lishers and a dog that died of grief. Royal personages some- 
times excepted, no doubt all these excellent men, as also the 
animal, deserved well of Edinburgh, and of the human 
race. The more memorials the merrier, if the commemo- 
rated be worthy; Edinburgh has been prolific of talent 
and virtue, and she is a perfect frame for monumental art, 
Moreover, she cannot be accused, in a general way, of doing 
otherwise than handsomely by literature. The Scott 
monument is only less conspicuous than the Castle, which 
has an unfair pull owing to its eminence; and if a Greek 


peripteral temple is not quite the most congruous of con. 
ceivable memorials to Burns, the Burns Monument was at 
least well meant, is large and conspicuous, and, at a dis- 
tance, looks uncommonly well. But where is Stevenson ? 
The question, I know, is apt to revive, in the good citizen, 
the memory of a distressing incident. A very prominent 
Edinburgh man was presiding over a committee, when the 
offer of a much-admired portrait came up for consideration. 
“ Stenson,” said he, “ Stevenson? Oh, that young man!” 
And the portrait was lost. 


* * * 


I do not suggest that Edinburgh, merely because it is 
the capital town, should possess a statue of every Scottish 
worthy who ever existed. She need not have had a statue 
of James Watt, who could reasonably be left to Glasgow 
and Greenock. If she has no statue—and I did not see 
one—to James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, after all, kept 
sheep in Ettrick and not cows in the Cowgate. She may, 
without thinking of emulation, contemplate the imposing 
effigy of a ram which stands in the market place of Moffat, 
or the equally impressive (and I hope equestrian) statue of 
Sir Henry Dalziel which will some time, I expect, grace the 
market-place of Kirkcaldy. But she ought to make a 
point, and she has made rather a point, of overlooking 
nobody of importance who was born in Edinburgh or who 
long resided there, or did important work there, or was a 
benefactor to the City. And surely Stevenson might come 
in under any of these categories. 


* * * 


He was born in Edinburgh, he went to school in Edin- 
burgh, he was an undergraduate at Edinburgh University. 
And above all he loved the City and everything within 
reach of it. There is nothing more convincing in his last 
letters from Samoa than those passages in which, over- 
shadowed by death, he told one correspondent that he knew 
he would never see Auld Reekie again, and asked another 
to go down to the burn at Glencorse and look into the water 
for him. He had his limitations, and I for one am not 
of the unqualified admirers. But if there is one thing more 
than another that he did, and did marvellously, it was the 
depiction of Edinburgh and her borders, done so vividly 
that a stranger who has read him knows them place by 
place when he sees them: the wynds and closes off the 
High Street where such as the Body-Snatchers lived, the 
discreet Georgian squares and crescents of the New Town 
where young Edinburgh quarrelled with its dour father, 
the roads that led through meadows and small woods to the 
Pentlands and the desolate Lammermuirs, the little pier 
by Queensferry, the Bass Rock. He felt a profound affec- 
tion, and he communicated his affection. Edinburgh was 
perbaps more to him than to Scott himself, and he certainly 
showed us more of Edinburgh as we know it. All this is 
known to Scotsmen, and, judging by the booksellers’ counters, 
there is a larger consumption of his books in Edinburgh 
than in any other town in the world. Yet Edinburgh has 
not put up a monument to him. There may be a plaque on 
some one of the houses in which he lived and Swanston is 
beautifully kept and garnished by a devotee. But there is 
no statue, no Greek temple, no decorated pile, no Duomo : 
at least if there be such a thing it must be too recent for 
my guide book or my local interlocutors to have heard of 
it and either too small and secluded to be noticed or too 
huge to be suspected. One always likes to guard oneself on 
these occasions, and I shall be only too happy to find that 
I have made a ridiculous mistake. Perhaps that new 
church was the thing . or that sumptuous 
cinema in the Babylonian Renaissance style. If I am 
wrong I withdraw; but if I am right I am very much 


puzzled. 
SoLomon EAGLE. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Books 


Brilliant Literary Criticism. 


OLD AND NEW MASTERS. 
By ROBERT LYND. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
Conrad—Tchehov—Chesterton—Belloc— Shaw — Thomas 
Hardy— Wordsworth — Keats — Browning—Jane Austen — 
W. B. Yeats—Walter de la Mese-tipinaed Kipling—J ohn 
Masefield, and others. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
A New Revision of the Translation of 1611. 
Rev. E. E. CUNNINGTON. Cloth. 2is. net. 
An attempt to give the English reader a version of the 
New Testament free from the irritating blunders in English 
that disfigure the Revised Version of 1881. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 
GERMANY. 


New and Revised Edition. 
SON. Cloth. 21s. net. 
Presents a faithful picture of the German Empire in its 
most important economic and political aspects. 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND 
WAGES : 


The History of English Labour. By JAMES E. 
THOROLD ROGERS. New Impression. Cloth. 
tos. 6d. net. 


TOWN PLANNING IN PRACTICE. 
An Introduction to the Art of Degen, Sine and 
Suburbs. By RAYMOND UNWIN. ith many 
Illustrations, Maps and Plans. New Impression. Cloth. 
31s. 6d. net. 


NATIONAL AFFORESTATION. 
By A. D. WEBSTER, Author of “‘ Webster’s Forester’s 
Diary,” &c., &c., &c. Cloth. 6s. net. 
Cost of Forming Plantations; Formation of Plantations ; 
Laying Out the Ground, Draining, Fencing and Planting : 
Trees to Plant; Financial Returns from Tree-planting, &c. 


BYWAYS IN SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
By KATHERINE HOOKER. With 60 full-page 
Illustrations, besides sketches in the text and a removable 
Frontispiece, the end papers being a coloured map of 
Southern Tuscany by Porter Garnett. Cloth. 18s. net. 

In addition to its absorbing interest this book has the 
claim of recording the impressions of a vivacious and ob- 
servant lady who describes what she has seen in modern 

Tuscany from San Galgano to Sorano. 


POEMS. 
By W. B. YEATS. With a mys es Frontispiece. 
New Impression. Cloth. tos. 6d. net 


OUR VILLA IN ITALY. 


By JOSEPH LUCAS, Author of “ Lures of Life.” 
Second Edition. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
“‘ A book which will delight every English lover of Italy.”’ 
—The Guardian. 


FAITH IN FETTERS. 


By the Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford ; 
Fellow of King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
6s. net. 
“The book is acute and its arguments fortified by wide 
reading.”’-—The Times. 
“ A remarkably courageous attack on the popular orthodox 
faith.”"—Literary Guide. 


W. L. GEORGE’S New Novel 
BLIND ALLEY 
GILBERT CANNAN’S NOVEL 
PINK ROSES 76 net 
GEORGE COLMORE’S NOVEL 
THE THUNDERBOLT 
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New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. 


THE CHURCH AND 
THE MINISTRY. 


By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., eS of 
Oxford. New Edition, Revised by C. H. TURN 
M.A. 8vo. 18s. net. 


“* A valuable conspectus of the evidence concerning the Christian 
ministry down to the close of the patristic period.’’—THE 
Tos. 


TALES OF THE > 
GREAT WAR 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With 7 
and 32 Illustrations in Black and White. 
7s. 6d. net. 


In the above work is given in the section headed “‘ The 
Story of a General,’”’ the true story of the saving of the 
British Army at Mons and Le Cateau by General Sir Horace 
Smith Dorrien. The chapters of this section are :— 

(1) The British Expeditionary Force. 

(2) The Battle of Mons. 

(3) Saving an Army. 

(4) The Turn of the Tide. 

(5) The Battles of the Marne and the Aisne. 
(6) The Fight for Calais. 


MADAM CONSTANTIA. 


The Romance of a Prisoner of War in the American 
Revolution. By JEFFERSON CARTER. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

“* One of the best historical novels that has appeare < a 
long time is Madam Constantia. . On the historical side 
the author shows great care in his work ; on the score of romance 
he leaves little to be desived by the most captious reader, but 
provides a thoroughly enjoyable story, well worked out to a 
fitting end.”"—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Coloured Plates 
Crown 8vo. 
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LIFE OF FREDERICK 
COURTENAY SELOUS. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. With 16 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 21s. net. 


“A wonderful romance, fittingly told by a personal friend 
and fellow-naturalist. "MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the year 1918. 8vo. 28s. net. 
“* Absolutely indispensable for anyone who has to deal with 
such a momentous year as that to which this particular volume 
is devoted.’"—GLASGOW HERALD. 


By SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE rents manaese TO-DAY: An Address prepared for - Sorte of 
ate Gatherings of Works Managers. Crown 8vo, 65s. 0 
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Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
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PROFESSORS OF FICTION 
To-Day’s Short Stories Analysed. By Rosert Witson 


Neat. New York: Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
net. 
Materials and Methods of Fiction. By CLtayron Hamiton. 


With an Introduction by BranpeEr MatTruews. 
Revised and enlarged edition. George Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. net. 


Professors and teachers of English are much more abundant 
in the United States than in this country, and they revel in 
the collection of literary details for analysis, codification and 
the erection of new theories. The positive results of these 
inquiries hardly seem, on the whole, to compensate for the 
immense industry involved. The pre-eminent form of 
literature for half a century and more has been fiction— 
the novel, novelette and short story; and they have won 
their place and popularity because they represent the 
freest form of art, the least hampered by restrictions or 
critical rules of any kind. We still think it true to say of 
fiction what Mr. Kipling said about a more primitive form 
of literature : 

“There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 

“ And every single one of them is right.”’ 

But this good time of freedom is to stop for the short story, 
if the professors in the United States have their way. For, 
headed by Professor Brander Matthews, they have discovered 
a whole series of regulations and inhibitions—theory enough 
to intimidate good artists who work by nothing but the 
light of nature, or, let us say, that heaven-born tact which 
distinguishes the real writer. He, however, is not likely 
to worry himself about rules which he never follows con- 
sciously. If writers who begin with a horrid fluency as 
their chief talent can be warned into better ways by hand- 
books of theory, or warned off writing altogether, so much 
the better. It is not, and never will be, easy to tell a story 
well in print, long or short. Regarding the latter the 
United States is much more concerned than this country ; 
it has a number of good magazines which admit such 
things, while we have two. 

The rules and hints supplied by Mr. Neal in his ‘‘ Informal 
Encyclopedia of Short Story Art as Exemplified in Con- 
temporary Magazine Fiction” may do good; but we 
remark that the codification has not yet reached definiteness, 
as a recent American writer on Kipling admitted, and that 
the whole theory and practice of the art as seen by the 
professors is weighed down by a heavy load of verbiage. 
Thus Mr. Neal describes his book as one ‘‘ wherein the 
student will find a plenitude of instances of the specific 
adaptation and application of the theory to productive 
purposes by the writers of to-day.” The average man of 
letters—in this country at least—is not a “student”; 
more often he is what the world calls a born idler and he 
makes his own rules. The twenty-two stories Mr. Neal 
has annotated in detail provide sound advice for the most 
part, but advice which is often old and obvious. Speech 
must be fitted to the person and the situation. Descriptive 
passages must develop plot, or atmosphere—a vague phrase 
which covers much, This kind of rule we knew sans le 
savoir ten seasons ago. The uncertainty of the method is 
revealed when we find in the criticism of ‘‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer” that two different theories of the plot are 
possible, and that the annotator ‘‘ almost inclines ” to one 
of them. Young students want certainties, not wavering 
views. They may get as puzzled as candidates for the 
Civil Service worried by the balancing possibilities of Henry 
Sidgwick’s system of Ethics. Mr. Neal gets on to a real 


modern tendency when he notes : 

Narration of dramatic, or direct actional, incident, is now taking 
to some extent the place of the looser, less dramaticised narration 
which has been employed in presenting the preliminary facts, though 
even yet the running-narrative form still dominates. 

What a cumbrous way of putting it! 
** plot-motivators, 


We shudder at 
ancillary persons,” and ‘‘ the told- 


> 66 





by-a-participant angle of narration.” Not a spark of 
humour lightens these lucubrations; and we are inclined 
to turn to the one brief manual of advice on writing which 
a first-rate artist has given us—the ‘‘Ars Poetica” of 
Horace. He struck ile without excessive boring. 

Mr. Hamilton has revised and enlarged his ‘* Materials 
and Methods of Fiction,” which includes, inter alia, a 
definition of the short story, the theory of which was 
developed by Professor Brander Matthews out of Poe, 
Concentration on a single effect with the greatest economy 
of means is the main point. This definition cuts out some 
brief tales, and takes in others which are longish, like 
Henry James’s ghostly horror, ‘‘ The Turn of the Screw.” 
It would not include the tales of Washington Irving or, we 
imagine, ‘‘ Silas Marner,” which has delightful excrescences 
of village talk. Mr. Hamilton wastes some time over 
definitions of realism and romance which he admits to be 
futile ; but his book in general is eminently sensible and 
free from the needlessly inflated language of the American 
literati. He has used, happily, many of Stevenson’s remarks 
and comments on the art of writing ; but we do not always 
feel that R. L. S. himself supplies the best example of how 
things should be done. Much of his work is over-written ; 
his tricks of style are too obvious and, like an amateur 
photograph, over-exposed. But he serves well enough to 
emphasise the point that good prose must have rhythm—a 
fact that some otherwise agreeable writers persistently 
ignore. If their works were read aloud in families, they 
would be found full of jolts and jars. Mr. Hamilton makes 
some interesting generalisations of a debatable sort. Thus 
he tells us that the great soldiers of history have won their 
most signal victories ‘‘ by an exercise of the narrative 
sense,” by which he means a gift for discovering the causal 
relations of events. He mentions Grant and Cesar, but 
we do not think the case is proved. A gift for action and 
for talking well often goes with incoherence in writing. 
We knew a famous critic who was the delight of his 
circle when he talked, and the despair of editors when 
he took to his pen. Novelists have learnt, we are told, 
from writers of short stories the art of opening emphati- 
cally with material important to the plot. Some of 
them learnt it from Horace and human nature years ago, 
A modern fashion, which has certainly not been learnt from 
the short story, is writing at excessive length. Mr. Hamilton 
remarks quite justly that the weather is often badly done 
in fiction. This is so because writers live mainly in towns 
and cities, not in the country, where the weather is palpable 
and always important. The advantages and drawbacks 
of narration in the first and third person are ably summarised. 
We notice the remark that ‘‘ Scott had no style,” derived, 
perhaps, from an ungenerous reference in Stevenson’s 
Essays. Elsewhere Stevenson has given a very different 
verdict. Scott was careless, but, when he chose, he had as 
great a style as anybody. We recommend Mr. Hamilton 
to read Verrall’s essay on ‘‘ The Prose of Walter Scott ” or 
Dr. Saintsbury’s remarks in his pioneer ‘* History of English 
Prose Rhythm.” We think he might then alter his verdict, 
for he has a catholic appreciation of the old and the new. 
He ends by praising Dante and the ‘* Divine Comedy ” as 
“revealing the widest individual mind that ever yet 
inhabited the body of a man.” But Dante lacked that 
sense of humour and gaiety in life which the complete mind 
combines with a sense of the destiny and tragedy of man. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


Foreign Financial Control in China. By T. W. OveRLacs. 
Maemillan. $2. 

The Development of Japan. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

In foreign affairs, there is no doubt, nations reap as they 
sow. In this country the number of people who understand 
the kind of seed which the nations of Europe sowed in the 
Far East between 1870 and 1900 is extremely small. The 


By K. S. Latourette. 
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harvest is already being reaped, and its nature may be read 
in the appeal of China to the Peace Conference with regard 
to the “ twenty-one demands” which Japan made on her 
in 1915. Imperialisms breed imperialisms and aggressions 

ions, and it was unfortunate both for Europe and 
for China, and ultimately, we believe, for Japan, that the 
reawakening and westernization of Japan came at a moment 
when the policies of European States in the Far East were 
most aggressive and imperialistic. Circumstances compel 
people in America to take more interest in these facts and 
to turn their eyes with some apprehension to what is happen- 
ing around the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. The two 
books under review have their origin in America, and each 
in its way fills a noticeable gap in the English library of 
foreign politics and history. Mr. Latourette provides us 
with a straightforward, full and yet succinct history of 
Japan in 224 pages. It is well adapted to become a text- 
book in the higher forms of schoois, and it is at the same 
time quite possible to read it through with profit and 
pleasure. It is surely remarkable that one can recall no 
other work in English which gives the facts of Japanese 
history in this way. The works of Mr. Brinkley, Mr. 
Porter and Mr. Pooley are on another plane, being either 
much more voluminous or much more intensive. A very 
great deal of accurate knowledge has gone to the making 
of Mr. Latourette’s book. There are two criticisms which 
can justly be made of it. It leaves one with the impression 
of some inequality and lop-sidedness. The early history 
of Japan and the history of the period of transition from 
1853 to 1894 are treated with just the right amount of 
fulness and completeness; but the period from 1894 to 
1918 is squeezed into some 40 pages, and the reader feels 
that he is being skimped and hurried. The five or six 
pages devoted to the intricate political struggles and 
manceuvres of the last twenty years would be unintelligible 
to anyone who has not read Mr. Pooley or some of the other 
larger works. Moreover, while we admire and applaud 
Mr. Latourette’s objectiveness, we think that he has been 
at too great pains to keep his book in one shade. His 
narrative is so concise that a lack of emphasis—clearly due 
to a desire to be scrupulously impartial—must give the 
unlearned reader no opportunity of grasping the real 
significance of the facts. Thus we very much doubt 
whether the ordinary man will gather from Mr. Latourette’s 
account the real influence of the Genro upon Japanese 
policy and politics. 

Mr. Overlach’s book is a more important work than that 
of Mr. Latourette, but it will of necessity appeal to a 
smaller audience. It is an intensive study written for 
experts, and deals with a side of the aggressive and im- 
perialistic policy of European States in the Far East which 
certainly merits investigation. Mr. Overlach’s attitude 
and purpose can best be given in his own words: “ To 
offer a solution, to give suggestions or to pass judgments 
can obviously not fall within the scope of our investigation. 
We merely aim to give a comparative and scientific account 
of what we consider the most tangible and concrete problem 
of the otherwise so elusive Far Eastern Question, namely, 
the problem of ‘Foreign Financial Control in China.’ ” 
With this object Mr. Overlach first examines the policies 
of Great Britain, Russia, France, Germany, Japan, and 
the U.S.A. in China, and the kind of control, financial and 
political, which they aimed at and attained in China. He 
then goes on to a most valuable investigation of the policy 
of international financial co-operation which, in the last 
decade before the war, took the place of the struggle for 
concessions. The greater part of the information which 
he gives has hitherto not been collected together and made 
accessible. He fulfils his object of merely stating facts 
and scientific analysis, and the reader will therefore not 
go to Mr. Overlach for opinions or judgments. But in 
summing up the facts recorded by him, Mr. Overlach allows 
himself to draw a conclusion which deserves quotation : 
“That the motive of foreigners was money-making—or 
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land-stealing—the Chinese have fully discovered from an 
intercourse of over a hundred years. They had also dis- 
covered that under the regime of extra-territoriality, of inter- 
national settlements, leased territories, concessions, railway 
zones and control of finance, Chinese sovereignty and Chinese 
rights were disregarded at innumerable times, and they found 
that the interests of China were never consulted. . . . China’s 
financial distress had mainly arisen from the burden of 
indemnities exacted by foreigners and from an increase of 
expenditures incurred to gain the power of defence against 
the foreigner.” It would not be easy to give a better 
description of the kind of seed which European policy sowed 
in the Far East, and it is certain that we have only just 
begun to reap the harvest. 


JOHN REDMOND 


John Redmond. By W. B. Wetts. Nisbet. 8s. 6d. net. 


This book cannot be described as an official or even a 
definitive biography of John Redmond. The author makes 
no such pretensions for it. His materials have been the 
newspapers and political memoirs of the last years, and he 
has had no access to Redmond’s correspondence with public 
men (which is rumoured, by the way, to be of sensational 
interest). But as a topical character sketch of the kind 
with which publishers made us familiar in pre-war days, 
the book has some notable peculiarities. Mr. Wells, more- 
over, provides the English reader with an excellent guide 
through the mazes of the domestic Irish politics of the last 
thirty years, and the reader should rise from a perusal of 
the volume understanding that the disturbances and divi- 
sions of the Irish National movement have been as a rule 
over questions of principle, and are much less an exhibi- 
tion of the **‘ Donnybrook Fair ” spirit than he had hitherto 
supposed. 

The chief peculiarity of the book lies in this, that while 
it is presented as an appreciation of Redmond, the author 
has been at almost meticulous pains in setting forth all 
that was said against that statesman during the course of 
his career. Even Parnell’s first allusion to his successor— 
** The chap who hands out the programmes, oh, that fellow ! ”’ 
—is duly recorded. Mr. Wells evidently recognises that 
it was not unnatural that Redmond almost throughout bis 
career should have seemed to be wavering between opposite 
principles: his attitude at the time of the Parnell split, 
his attitude among the American neo-Fenians, his attitude 
towards Mr. Birrell’s Councils Bill, and later towards the 
Volunteers, were alike questionable. It is true that Mr. 
Wells acquits Mr. Redmond of the charges of weakness and 
inconsistency that have been brought against him, but 
in a manner that will not altogether satisfy the warmer 
supporters of the Irish leader. Here, for instance, is his 
explanation of Redmond’s ‘‘ Two Voices”’ : 

When in America he would not estrange the support of the 
extremists from himself by laying stress on his own belief that the 
Irish national claim might be satisfied within the Empire. What 
he aimed at was Home Rule, and, if Republicans chose to assist 
a Home Rule movement, should he reject their aid? He agreed 
with Parnell that no man could set bounds to the march of a nation. 
In England he declared that separation was impossible and undesirable. 
In fact. Redmond was much less fickle than most politicians, 

as he showed when the really big decision of 1914 had to be 
taken. But what Mr. Wells has not understood is that 
the ‘‘Two Voices” stand condemned not on abstract 
moral grounds—certainly a Home Ruler has the right to 
accept aid from a Separatist—but on practical results. 
The collapse of the Irish movement that followed his 
decision of 1914 is the proof of that. 

In his decision of 1914 Redmond was true to himself: 
for he held that the preservation of the British system was 
a vital Irish interest. Even had he doubted whether the 
Irish people would follow him he would have made, we may 
believe, the same decision. Actually, however, he was 
confident that the country would, without question, take 





what Mr. O’Connor called “the sharp curve” with him. 
Anyone with a slight acquaintance of political Ireland 
should have known that the “resolutions of confidence ” 
adopted periodically by the Hibernian Lodges and the 
United League were so many grindings of a gramophone. 
Mr. Redmond had not that acquaintance. Nor had he any 
conception of the strength of the opposition. ‘“* The Sinn 
Fein movement,” he said in 1915, “‘ is simply the temporary 
cohesion of isolated cranks in various parts of the country. 
. . . They have no policy and no leader, and do not amount 
to a row of pins so far as the future of Ireland is concerned.” 
Mr. Redmond had not kept himself informed of Irish affairs 
—he was temperamentally rather sluggish, as Mr. Wells 
allows—and he had no gift of foresight as to the movements 
of democracy. Yet even at the end he displayed those 
qualities of a public man to which he owed his former 
success. In the Convention, where he moved among given 
and familiar forces, he was the dominating figure, and 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s letter on the loss which the Conven- 
tion sustained by his death only expressed the bare truth, 
by reason of his parliamentary virtues. Seeing that Ireland 
so long entrusted her fortunes to parliamentarianism she 
can hardly deny this great parliamentarian (who was also 
a good man and a patriot) a place on her roll of honour. 


SHILLING SOLDIERS 


The Shilling Soldiers. By Denis GarstTIN. 
Stoughton. 6s. net. 

When the pedant of the future comes to examine and 
classify the literature produced by the war, delighted rather 
than embarrassed by the riches set before him he will 
perhaps devote a section of his work to the manner in which 
all kinds of writers reacted to what they could not help 
but think a supreme literary opportunity. Some, the 
Punch school, for example, went on determinedly pretending 
that life was exactly the same in the trenches as at their 
pre-war tennis-parties. Others, observing that the war 
was a large affair, sought to cope with it by swelling their 
style to preposterous dimensions. Others, noticing that 
it was a loud affair, strove to shout it down. Many, appar- 
ently under the impression that Mr. Kipling had invented 
it, naturally could describe it in no other idiom than his. 
A few, realising that it was more serious than a tennis-party 
and more difficult to describe, yet believed that it was an 
event on the same plane of experience and amenable to the 
same methods if only a sufficient effort was made to apply 
them. These were the serious artists, who kept their heads ; 
and very few have so far revealed themselves. We have 
had Major Brett Young in his Marching on Tanga, and 
Mr. A. P. Herbert, whose Secret Battle was noticed last 
week in these pages. There have been the satirical poems 
of Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, and the more serious poems of 
Mr. Robert Graves. Including isolated and lucky sketches, 
stories and poems, one might bring the list of writers who 
have risen to the occasion up to about a couple of dozen at 
the outside. It is not a great number out of so many who 
have made the attempt. 

If Denis Garstin comes only just within this list (and 
that he comes within it is Mr. Walpole’s opinion as well 
as our own), it is because his gift was not sufficiently devel- 
oped before the war and had not had sufficient opportunity 
during the war up to the time of his death in action in 
Northern Russia in August, 1918. Bvfore the war, the one 
thing that was clear about him was that he had a con- 
siderable literary talent; but it was by no means clear 
what he would do with it. At Cambridge he was a gay 
undergraduate humorist of a traditional type. Afterwards 
he wrote much excellent journalism about Russia. Now 
this small volume of sketches survives to show that he 
had the faculties of an artist and was capable of using them 
even in the midst of war. 

These sketches—there are fifteen of them, counting the 
admirable Fragmenis as one—are hardly more than notes 
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Open, Sesame! 


VERY time we consume 
coal in the fire-place or 
kitchen range, or under a 
boiler (to supply steam or 
electricenergy),wearecrying 
a reckless ‘*Open, Sesame!” 
to a by no means inexhausti- 
ble storehouse of national 
wealth. 


This wealth can only be 
fruitfully expended for the 
community’s benefit if the 
coal, previous to its domestic 
or industrial use, is trans- 
muted at the gas-works into 
gas, coke and the valuable 
by-products of carbonisation. 


By this method not only is the great 
proportion of the heat contained in the 
coal made available for use, but its 
chemical constituents—which are essen- 
tial to manufacture and agriculture—are 
conserved, and the smoke nuisance, 
which is also a positive danger, is 
minimised. 

For further information, and a copy of the special 
“* By-Products” Number of “A Thousand and One 
Uses for Gas”, apply to the Secretary— 
THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW.1 


ESSAYS IN COMMON SENSE 
PHILOSOPHY 


By C. E. M. Joad, Scholar of Balliol College, John 
Iocke Scholar, Oxford University, 8s. 6d. net, 9s. 
post free. 


The importance of temperameat in influencing a man’s 
convictions is emphasized, and the claims of idealist philo- 
sophers to give an account of the universe are brought to 
examination at the bar of common sense. 


A GREAT NEW NOVEL, 


MR. STERLING STICKS IT OUT 


By Harold Begbie. 6s. net, 6s. 6d. post free. 
Punch says: “‘I can see no reason why it should have 
been banned. I certainly commend it to the majority 
minded as a wholesome correction.’’ 


Times: ‘‘ A novel in which its human interest is brought 
out with a true pathos.”’ 


By the same Author. 


LIVING WATER 


2s. 6d. net. 2s. od. post free. 


FIVE MONTHS ON A GERMAN 
RAIDER 


By F. G. Trayes. 
post free. 
The only book published which deals with the exploits 
of a naval raider. Mr. Trayes was captured by the Wol/ 
(the notorious German raider) on his way to the Cape. 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net, 3s. rod, 
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for the book whieh he would have written if he had survived. 
Their absolute and intrinsic merits are not small. But 
they ate to be valued over arid above their intrinsic merits 
for two reasons. In the first place, they are the relics of 
a lovable personality, and indicate what else might have 
come of it had fortune served. In the seeond place, they 
are distinguished in war-literature by their quietness, 
exactitude and sincerity, They do, moreover, render in a 
convincing way the spirit of the troops, and any truthful 
mémorial of this is worth preserving. We do not know 
whether Garstin ‘merely recorded, or actually created, 
Trooper Kinnaird; but in either case the Trooper, had he 
been described at more length, might well have been one 
of the great figures of the war. He was a mythical and 
epic figure upon whom the battalion fastened all their own 
experiences and emotions and who also performed all the 
marvellous and heroic and sometimes ludicrous feats of 
which epic heroes ought to be capable. His exploits were 
described in an unusual but effective form of vers libre. 
The following extract shows the character of the poem, and 
tells how Trooper Kinnaird saved the situation when the 
German attack reached the British line : 

Most ’e frightened off, but a couple of ’undred 

Rushed into the trench just as he got to the end. 

There wasn’t no traverses left owing to bombardment, 

So ’e loosed off a machine-gun and killed the lot, 

Enfiladed ’em proper. The General put ’im down for a V.C., 

But the recommendation got mixed up with an indent for a new cap, 

Which ’e couldn’t wear, as ’is head ’ad got too big. 

But, whether observed or created, the re¢ord stands to 
Garstin’s credit. The Diary of a Timid Man is a less 
broad and fantastic performance. It is, in fact, a descrip- 
tion of the feelings of a not yet hardened soldier during the 
Battle of Loos, and in its quiet way, without any superla- 
tives or over-emphasis, it renders all the jumble of emotions 
experienced before, during and after action. Throughout 
Garstin was concerned with the feelings and experiences 
of an officer discovering that he was no more of a coward 
than most men, and that he could overcome his cowardice 
in necessity ; but behind this there is a perfeetly sketched 
background of incident. The whole thing—it is the longest 
piece in the book—is done with admirable sureness and 
restraint, and gives us reason to regret that Garstin did not 
live to describe the war as he saw it, in this manner, but on 
a larger scale. 


A FOOL OF QUALITY 


Edward Jerningham and His Friends. Edited by Lewis 
Bettany. Chatto and Windus. 25s, net. 


**To me, the century I shut out will always be the nine- 
teenth,” says the exquisite amateur in Fanny’s First Play. 
A good many amongst us, with a natural bent towards 
letters and mémoirs, may soon bégin to apply the rule to 
much of the eighteenth century, if a halt is not called to 
the making of elaborate books about people who if let alone 
would have passed very completely into oblivion. Here, 
for example, is Edward Jerningham, of the Norfolk Jerning- 
hams, described as ‘‘ poet, dramatist, and man of fashion ”’ ; 
born 1787, died 1812. You come upon him in Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, in Fanny Burney’s Diary, and in various 
other personal records of that age of untiring memoirists. 
His poetry is not read and never will be. His tragedies no 
one living (not even, we guess, Mr. Lewis Bettany) has 
read, or could be persuaded to look at. And aman of fashion, 
even though endowed, as Jerningham was said to be, with 
‘‘ pefined sensibility,” is better forgotten if fashion is what 
he chiefly livéd for. 

** Jerningham, it will be allowed, is an admirable letter- 
writer,” says Mr. Bettany. No one will allow it on the 
evidence provided. In this volume of nearly 400 pages 
nine only of his letters are given. If they are average 
specimens of his substance and manner, Edward Jerningham 
must have been one of the poorest letter-writers among 
the ‘‘ best people ” of his period. They are dull and quite 
worthless ; and, oddly enough, Jerningham seems to have 
had the faculty of indueing dulness in his correspondents. 
Horace Wal lamented that he himself had not “his 
happy faculty of making every sentence a double entendre.”’ 
Right short letters from him to Jerningham show how bad 
Walpole could be when he was writing to a man who called 





nothing out of him, except the laboured affectation in 
which all of Jerningham’s acquaintances appear to have 


dealt. A score or so of these are represented. They 
include Edmund Burke (four conventional notes); the 
second Lord Harcourt, whose ribaldry the editor has to 
watch ; the Countess of Jersey (one of George IV.’s many 
ladies), General Conway, Walpole’s friend, his daughter 
Mrs. Damer, and his wife Lady Ailesbury, several women 
less known than these, and three clergymen, the liveliest 
of whom was Boswell’s friend, W. J. Temple—and even he, 
writing frequently from his Cornish viearage, cannot do 
much against the prevailing Jerningham atmosphere. 

The curious, indeed the amazing, thing about this book 
is the editing. Mr. Bettany has lavished upon his material 
enough industry and acumen to have made a fine piece of 
social and literary history if his material had been worth 
and alive, instead of trivial and as dead as mutton. He 
has done his best to track the hundreds of people men- 
tioned in the letters and to explain the references. Hence 
his notes are packed with out-of-the-way knowledge, and 
even the adventurer in eighteenth-century fields can seldom 
have come upon a _ book containing in brief so many odd 
life stories. But the gossip of Jerningham’s friends is 
baffling to the most assiduous of editers at every turn. “I 
cannot identify this person,” “I eannot ehicidate this 
reference,” ‘“‘1 can discover nothing about this ’—such 
confessions as these occur, not once or twice, but scores 
of times in the notes, so that in some -ases, practically all 
the allusions in a letter will remain obscure. And, we fear, 
there is not a soul to mind, except Mr. Bettany himself. 
There is, in truth, so little to reward him in his laborious 
research—so little wit, such an incredible absence of fun— 
that we are not surprised at his relief when he happens 
upon a real find, such as a reference to the extraordinary 
fact that one careful aristocrat was, for reasons of health, 
enduring a cold bath every other day Mr. Bettany has 


devised a new way of disposing his commentary. It is 
spread throughout in small type among the letters. He 


defends it, as he was bound to do; but we doubt whether 
editors of correspondence will be encouraged to adopt his 
method. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Long Road to Baghdad. By Epmunp CaNDLER. 2 vols. Cassell. 
35s. net. 


These volumes of Mr. Candiler’s are the more valuable because of 4 
certain impetuosity which he deplores in the preface. Himself, evi- 
dently an admirer of the fighting spirit, he has re-read his book and 
finds in it *‘ a morbid vein. . . . One should dwell on the glory of 
war, not cry over its death and wounds. My instinct was to correct 
those passages, to rewrite them in the healthy traditional vein.” For- 
tunately, Mr. Candler resisted this instinct, and we have been sparéd a 
history of this Mesopotamian campaign written as though war were a 
riskier form of polo. Indeed, in the body of the book Mr. Candler 
not only tells us the truth about the muddle and ineapacities, but also 
propounds the very sound theory that “‘ if there is one subjéct which 
needs to be treated in its naked truth it is war. The more vividly 
these scenes are pictured the less likely they are to be repeated.” 
This is true not merely of such failures in the medical service as Mr. 
Candler is commenting on, but of all the business of war. The truth 
is the brave man’s right; and he is not to be kept from it because 
certain white-livered people fly panic-stricken at its appearance. Every- 
one knows by now that, though Mr. Candler was the official eye-witness, 
his reports were censored with ludicrous sternness: if he described 
men sitting over a dung fire, ‘‘ dumg’’ was removed from reasons 
of delicacy, and if he said they were drinking rum, ‘* rum ” was altered 
to tea in order, we suppose, to put heart into The Strength of Britain 
movement. About more serious matters Mr. Candler was allowed to 
say nothing: his business was to use his eyes, if he chose, and to write 
nothing which could lead anyone at home to suspect the truth about the 
ghastly failure of our administration. How many lives were lost by 
this policy will never be known; but Mr. Candler leaves the reader 
with a burning sense of shame at the way indomitable courage and 
stubborn patience were wasted by incompetence and meanness. His 
account of the fighting is clear and vivid, and he pays a great tribute 
to the quality of the Turk as an enemy. He is puzzled, as are all 
friends of the Turk, to reconcile his gentlemanliness with the atrocities 
practised on Armenians and others. That there is truth in the stories 
of the atrocities Mr. Candler does not attempt to disprove. He can 
only, while insisting that the Turk is chivalrous, declare that the 
‘* Jekyll-and-Hyde-like nature Gi the man is a perpetual riddle.”’ It is 
evident that it is not from religious motives that the Turk is guilty of 
his barbarities, for he can beha. e decently to the French or the English- 
man. May it not be that his tyranny to the Armenian or the Jew is 
but another proof of that tendency, so strong in human nature, which 
compels a man to injure still more deeply anyone who is already the 
victim of his injustice ? , 

The adventures of the British soldier in the Garden of Eden give 
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Mr. Candler an opportunity for some lighter comment. The average 
trooper had no use for the reputed sight of Paradise, and is frankly 
sceptical as to the grain-producing possibilities of Mesopotamia gene- 
rally. In describing the site of ancient Babylon Mr. Candler gives 
some admirable instances of new forms of speech. We like particu- 
larly the «* Corporal of the Manchesters,”’ telling about “‘ the domes and 


marionettes of Baghdad.” Just as the French once made a word of 


** Goddam,” so the Arab talks of ‘* shemin duffer ” and ‘* terumbils ” 
for ** chemin-de-fer ” and ‘* automobile”; a fat man is known by 
the picturesque expression ‘‘ father of a belly,” and a verb ‘** to dam- 
fule ” has become an invaluable part of the Arabic vocabulary. 

No one who reads the book can fail to be moved at the account of 
the stubborn genius of Maude and the magnetic personality of Town- 
shend. Mr. Candler writes soberly enough of these generals, but 
one can feel how sincerely he believes in their brilliance and their 
power. That they and the brave men with them were not better 
served by the politicians and civil servants and military officials in 
India and at home remains a tragedy whose lesson, we expect, is already 
comfortably pigeon-holed and forgotten. 


THE CITY 


HE new loans are now fairly launched, and if the 
investors in this country do not within the next 
three weeks subscribe for at least one thousand 

millions they are blind to their own interests, for the terms 
offered them are in my opinion quite unnecessarily favour- 
able. The Funding Loan at its issue price of 80 yields 
exactly 5 per cent., but the fact that it is a 4 per cent. 
loan uaa at a heavy discount instead of a 5 per cent. 
loan issued at par, means that the nation will sooner or 
later have to make up the difference ; the half-yearly sinking 
fund of one quarter per cent. (which, be it noted, is 5s. 
per £100 nominal of the loan, and works out therefore at 
more than } per cent. on the amount of cash received by 
the Government) will regularly extinguish a certain amount 
of the loan at, presumably, a steadily increasing price, and 
on the difference between the issue price of 80 and whatever 
the stock is bought at by the sinking fund, or the par figure 
of 100 when the final portion of the loan comes to be paid 
off, the Government loses income-tax, such accretion being 
regarded as increase of capital and not income. In the 
case of the Victory bonds, issued at 85,the immediate yield 
works out at just over £4 14s. per cent., which is not un- 
reasonable, but two little titbits are thrown in to make it 
more attractive, which will cost the nation a good deal. 
The first is that the bonds will be paid off at par by annual 
drawings commencing next year, so that it combines the 
attraction of a mild lottery with that of a safe loan—a 
typically Anglicised version of a premium bond; and the 
second is the extraordinary concession to the propertied 
classes of the State undertaking to accept, as being worth 
£100 for death duties an amount of stock which the State 
itself can purchase in the market for £85. From the narrow 
point of view of making the Victory bonds popular this 
must be deemed a stroke of genius, although it is easy 
enough to make a thing attractive if you are going to give 
away a bonus of nearly 18 per cent. beside a good rate of 
interest ; for that is what it amounts to. The wealthy man 
makes a rough calculation as to the possible amount his 
estate may have to pay in death duties; he then invests 
85 per cent. of that sum in Victory bonds, secure in the 
knowledge that he will receive a safe £4 14s. per cent. 
interest on his holding, with the sporting chance each year 
of getting £100 for any one of his £85, and the certainty 
that when he dies, be it a week or twenty years hence, 
his heirs will immediately receive the cash equivalent of 
£100 for each £85 he now invests. 
* * * 

The great mass of the population do not leave sufficient 
to render their fortunes liable for death duties, so that 
this particular concession will not attract them; but the 
more remote sporting chance of being one of the lucky 
people who get drawn for redemption at par within the 
next few years will probably operate as a strong inducement 
to them to subscribe. Speaking generally, it is of course 
the old (who have not had to do any of the fighting) and 
the wealthy—or their heirs—who will benefit by the death 
duty clause; the Stock Exchange has already dubbed the 
bonds “ Death or Victory” bonds; and an immediate 


result, I should think, will be that the insurance companies 
will have to reduce their charges for insurance against 


death duties, as they cannot at present compete with so 
There 


generous a competitor as the British Government. 





is little doubt that in future the bulk of the death duties 
will be paid in these bonds instead of cash, which will be 
equivalent to that particular capital levy (thereby reduced 
in value by about 15 per cent.) being practically earmarked 


to the reduction of debt. True, the Treasury will not cancel 
the bonds and will hold them as an investment until they 
are drawn for repayment, but this is equivalent to 
redemption, as the State both pays and receives the interest 
on them. The net result of offering these, in my opinion, 
unnecessarily favourable terms to investors will be to 
increase the cost of living. The Government has rated 
the credit of the State lower than many people think 
necessary or desirable; and if a 4} per cent. loan at, say, 
95 had not brought a sufficiently good response, there are 
several ways in which the Government could have secured 
adequate subscriptions were it prepared to copy the methods 
adopted by some of the Dominion and foreign Governments ; 
or, indeed, one method already adopted once by itself. 
However, it is too late now, and the perspicacious reader 
with cash who, being human, thinks of his own financial 
advantage as well as of the interest of the community, 
will weep with one eye and smile with the other, realising 
that all the preceding criticism, however justified it may 
be, is a strong argument in favour of his investing largely 
in Victory bonds. ‘ 
re * aK 


By the time these notes appear the Coal Commission 
Report will be in the Government’s hands. The following 
extract from an article in last Saturday’s Money Market 
Review and Investor's Chronicle, from that excellent journal’s 
Cardiff correspondent, is of interest, and calls for no 
comment : 

It is expected that report will be in Government’s hands by the 
promised time (June 20th). Meanwhile, organised opposition to 
nationalisation of coal mines is developing, and shoals of strongly- 
worded resolutions, passed by important commercial and industrial 
bodies, are being sent up to Westminster. If the proposals embodied 
in Sankey Report are dropped there will ensue unprecedented boom 
in colliery shares, with South Wales as the storm centre. Such a 
boom is being spoken of already, but share market has had so 
many rebuffs that only certainty will bring investors into market 
again. Some brokers are reported to be laying in best class shares 
now at exceptionally low figures, and this may account for the 
steady undertone. 

Meanwhile, Wm. Cory and Son, Ltd., the well-known firm 
of coal distributors, are again paying 20 per cent. dividend 
(half of which is free of income-tax), as compared with 
10 per cent. before the war, and proposes to distribute 
£820,000 of its special reserve in the shape of giving two 
bonus shares for every five held. In October last share- 
holders were given the right of taking up 880,000 ordinary 
shares at 30s. (three for every four old shares held), and 
as the present price is 46s., this was another nice little 
plum. The coal middleman seems to get a good reward 
for his enterprise. Needless to say, the chairman at the 
annual meeting held on Tuesday strongly opposed 
nationalisation, as being opposed to the national interest ! 
* * 


The following extract from a May circular of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York is of interest, as it shows 
how, without waiting for the Peace Treaty to be signed, 
the United States has set in force arrangements whereby 
food may be shipped to both Allied and enemy parts of 
Europe which are under the shadow of starvation: 


FOOD AS EXCHANGE MEDIUM. 

Another development of the past fortnight was the announcement 
by the Federal Reserve Board that a means had been provided 
whereby money might be transferred from the United States to 
Germany, Poland, Finland, Rumania, Serbia, Czechoslovakia, 
German Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey. Under the terms of the 
arrangement, food becomes practically a medium of exchange. 
The individual anxious to supply money to his relatives, say in 
Prague, would merely deposit the amount he wished to use for 
that purpose in his bank, which would in turn notify the American 
Relief Administration, which is the recognised agent of the Federal 
Reserve Board in this matter. Cables would carry to Europe 
the name of the person for whom the money was intended, and 
at the order of the agents of the Relief Administration, a quantity 
of food equivalent in value to the amount made available through 
the payment here would be sold in Prague, and the payee made 
the recipient of the proceeds. This is, of course, a very limited 
financial intercourse between the countries so lately cut off com- 
pletely, but it is a striking indication of the distance the world 
has travelled since November. 


A. Emit Davirs. 
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Victory Loan 


THE 
FUNDING LOAN 
1960-1990. 


Issued at £80 per cent., to 
be repaid at par in 1960-90. 
Interest 4 per cent., making 
the total yield 5 per cent. 
Repayment at par will give 
the holder a Bonus of 25 per 
cent. in addition to the whole 
of the Capital originally 
invested. 

Stock or Bearer Bonds may 
now be purchased through 
any Bank, or at any Money 
Order Post Office. 


Thisisthe best ofallsecurities 
for permanent investment. 
The fact that it cannot be 
redeemed before 1960 is an 
advantage not to be over- 
looked by the investor who 
desires to place his financial 
position on a secure and 
stable foundation, and to 
make provision not only for 
himself but for his heirs. 
To buy the Funding Loan is 
ty create an Estate. 








On every £1,000 invested 
in the Funding Loan 
the State will pay interest 
amounting to £50 per year 
until the Capital is repaid. 
The holder will then get 
£1,250 for the £1,000 origin- 
ally invested. 


The rate of interest on other 
securities may fall in years to 
come. But the 5 per cent. yield 
on Funding Loan is an asset upon 
which the investor can safely 
connt as long as he retains his 


holding. 


Ilis dividends are guaranteed by 
the State for at least 40 years; 
and when his money is_ repaid 
the capital sum returned to him 
will be larger by 25 per cent. than 
the amount which he invests now. 


e Great New 


Explained. 





ERE 


is the 

opportunity 
has ever been offered to 
the investing public; a 
British Government 
Loan which, in addition 


to the high 


finest 
that 


rate of 


interest guaranteed by 
the State, gives to every 
holder the certainty of 





sooner or later receiving 





a very substantial sum of 





money over and 


above 


the repayment of the 


whole of 
invested. 


the capital 


In Victory Loan you 
have a choice of two 
kinds of security, 


offered you on 


terms 


without parallel in the 
whole history of British 


Finance. 


VICTORY 
BONDS. 


Issued at {85percent. Repayable 
at par (£100 per cent.) by__ nnual 
drawings, determined by lot, 


Interest 4 per cent., making the 
total yield £4 14s. 1d. per cent., 
exclusive of the money received 
by every holder when his Bonds 
are drawn. 

Victory Bonds of the par value 
of £50, £100, £200, £500, £1,000 
and £5,000 may now be purchased 
at any Bank, 

Victory Bonds of the par value 
of £5, £25, and £50 are on sale 
at ali Money Order Post Offices. 
Victory Bonds are as safe as 
Victory Loan. They are offered 





at a slightly higher price because 
they carry the very attractive 
right to repayment by annual 
drawings with a Cash Ronus 
The first draw will take place in 
September of next year. 

The following Table shows 


exactly what each denomination 
of Victory Bonds costs, what the 
holder will receive in interest 
each year, and what he will get 
when his Bond is drawn :-— 

Actual Dividends Bonus Total sum 


Cost of paitfor received repaid 
Victory each full when when 
Bonds at year. Bond is Hond is 
£85 drawn, drawn. 
per cent. 
£04 £04 € 064 £ ad 
450 © 40 O71 © $ 0 0 
21 50° 100 $15 © 2 oO © 
4210 © @ 00 710 0 §3 0 @ 
85 0 © 4 00 1§ © © 100 0 oO 
170 © 9 8 ©0O 30 © © 200 © Oo 
425 © © 20 00 7§ © © $00 © Oo 
B50 © ©O 40 00 150 0 @ 1000 0 Oo 
4250 © 0 200 00750 © @5§000 0 G6 


If, for example, you buy a Bond 
for £850, you may get back the 
whole of the money within 15 
months, plus an added cash 
Bonus of £150. Even if your 
Bond is not drawn in the first 
year or the first few years, you 
still have a Government Security 
which will go on paying you a 
safe £40 per annum, and yon 
have also the certainty that 
sooner or later your Bond must 
be drawn and the Cash Bonus 
paid. 


Put all your Money 
into Victory Loan. 


Make up your mind to buy Funding Loan or Victory Bonds, or both, to the full 
extent of your resources. Whether you have thousands of pounds, or a few 
hundreds, or only a small sum, here is the opportunity you have been waiting for. 
Geta full Prospectus & Application Form from your Banker or your Stockbroker, or 
at the nearest Money Order Post Office, and take full advantage of your right to 
complete the purchase by instalments. 


Ving 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 
19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 1. 


SunDAY, June 22nd. 
11.15. W. Philip Thomas, “ Labourer and Village.” 








| Pama UNIVERSITY, ADMISSION OF 
OCTOBER, 1919. 


The next session of the University will open om Monday, the 6th October, 1919. 
Owing to the greatly increased demands upon the accommodation of the University, it 
is necessary that students desiring to enter in October next should make application at 
the earliest possible moment, and in any case not later than the 30th June. In the 
present exceptional circumstances, no guarantee can be given to reserve places for all 
desiring admission, especially in the case of those whose applications are received after 
the date mentioned. Should it be found necessary to limit the number of admissions, a 
preference will be given to the older students. Forms of application may be obtained 
from The SECRETARY, The University, Leeds. Application need not be made by 
students who have already applied for acceptance as King’s Scholars. Present students 
desiring to return to the University next session will fill up a special form which will be 
supplied by the Secretary. 


STUDENTS, 


‘THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.— Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A _ residential College 
providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 
reparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 
eoabese’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in bridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 
Next term begins on September 20th. 
Particulars as to lifications for admi scholarships, bursaries, and lean fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVIOCK. 


thee or Hy FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 

HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 

Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers. 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sgc., 11 Tavistock 
Square. W.C.1. 


ECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, §&.W. (Theosophical 
Free Reading Reom), Every TUESDAY, at8p.m., on “ The Wisdom of the Great 
Poets.” Every FRIDAY, at 3.30 p.m., on “The Temple of the Holy Ghost.” 

Admission Free. For full Syllabus of LECTURES apply Secretary as above. 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Sec: : Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of Lonsdon), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Enaineerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students,—Pros- 

pectus post free from REGIsTRar. 


SCHOOLS. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories; a Natural History Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 
Work Lathe) ; Astronomical Observatory, Library ; Swimming Bath ; Gymnasium. 
Careful attention is given to Physical Development, Leisure-hour Work (Natural 

History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Educational Gardening, First Aidand Ambulance, 

i i d Life-saving. 
otennedt the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the Hzap Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


ALTMAN’S 











GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


tress: M Cr College, Cam) e, late Head 

i an - = id. High ool. The A ool is to 
develop the character, ect healthy growth of the child for the of the com- 
self-expression by means of Literature, . \. . 





munity ; to encourage 
and Handicraft of every description : te jocenee resource tive ical 
i P -keeping. Th ls will be ed 
proce ous cn Coal, teSiont Prhession ped for ad i. k Musip oF art. 
Fees, inclusive of -_ rr ie oy, hey all s eS — 
s . . rare Eros 
oe aon =. level, and é on gravel soil. e house is delightfully ie its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 
SEASIDE SCHOOL. 

R° SEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes, Double 

— IJ) pory A ab. Ss ish Gymnastics, Swimming, 

For prospectus. apply the IPAL. 


benefit House 


situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. 
CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 

HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 

an experiment to offer a figst-claas MODERN EDUCATION on 

ta TD RAL LINES. Open-air Clagses, penyebenize . Swedish Deill, Brive 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, €. 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken. who do some share of the 

service of the heuse. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 
girls on practical, every-day lines. 


Principals: The Misszs MANVILL8&. 


SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


lication to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
‘el. : 7 Grayshott. 


.7, MARGARET'S SCHOOL, Al 
S Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bam College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 








LINGHOLT 
Prospectus on a 








POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. 

Applications are invited by the London County Council for employment as assistant 
organisers of children’s care work. Candidates should have considerable experience in 
social work with special reference to children and should possess organising ability. A 
number of temporary positions are now vacant, and a selection of candidates for per- 
manent appointment will be made later from those holding temporary positions. 

The salaries of assistant organisers on the permanent staff commence at £100, and rise 
by yearly increments of £6 to £130 a year, and the salaries of district organisers who are 
selected from the ranks of assistant organisers commence at £130 a year, and rise by 
yearly increments of £10 to £200a year. These salaries are based on pre-war conditions 
and are subject at the present time to temporary additions on account of economic 
conditions afising out of the war. With these additions the total rates of remuneration 
of permanent assistant organisers (women) vary from about £159 to £195 a year, and 
those of district organisers (women) from about £195 to £279 a year Temporary 
assistant organisers are paid at a fixed inclusive rate of £3 a week, or £2 10s. a week, 
according to qualifications. Married women are not eligible for permanent appoint- 
ments. 

Apply for form to the Clerk of the Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 1, 
enclosing a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. Forms must be returned not later 
than 1 p.m. on Monday, 30th June, 1919. Persons already in the Council's service nay 
apply. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.—Facutty of COMMERCE, 
ASSISTANT-PROFESSORSHIP OF COMMERCE. 








The Council of the University invites applications for an ASSISTANT-PROFESSOR- 
SHIP OF COMMERCE. 

The Assistant-Professor will assist the Professor of Commerce generally in the work 
of his Department; but it is intended that he shall also from the first give special 
attention to Public Finance, Banking and kindred subjects. The stipend offered is 
£500 a year. 

Applications (one copy) with references, and not more than three testimonials, should 
be sent, on or before June 28th, 1919, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. GEO. H. MORLEY, 

Secretary. 


THE BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
APPOINTMENT or DIRECTOR or RESEARCH. 


The Committee of Management of the above Association invite appli- 
eations for the post of Director of Research, at a salary that will 
Sepent upon the qualifications of the successful candidate, but that 
will not be less than {1,250, and may considerably exceed that sum, 
Applications must be received on or before 21st July, 1919. 

Forms of application and all information may be obtained from— 


THE SECRETARY, 
BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
108, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


HE ROSE SIDGWICK MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP, 1919-20, 
for graduate study in Arts at Columbia University, New York. 
—Particulars may be obtained from Miss L. C. KemMpson, Bedford 
College for Women, London, N.W.1. Applications should be sent in 
on or before July 1. 


EXHIBITION. 
ANSARD GALLERY.— Exhibition of Paintings by MARCEL 
JEFFERYS. May 3lst—June 28th. 10—6, including Saturdays. Ad- 


mission 1/3 (including catalogue and tax).—Heau’s, 195 Tottenham 
Court Road. 








SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work, 


tus on application.—Miss Greie (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
ore om. Soh. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingswey. 
. 2, 








MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


FACSIMILE LETTERS. ; 
(1) ®GANISATIONS and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 


circular letters will find it more efficient and cheaper to have any number of 
fpeaimatiy letters made, promptly and carefully, by THE EFFICIENCY TY PE- 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage Building, 118/121 Holborn, E.C, 1. 





O MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others.—Bedroom and 
sitting room, bath and breakfast, offered in very quiet situation near Abbey. 
Box No. 521, Tue New SraTEsman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. n 











T° LET, Furnished, for four weeks from 30 July next, artistic cottage, 
near Woking, 3 bed, 2 sitting, bath, Co.'s water; near Golf and Boating. 

34 guineas. Quiet Tenants. — Apply Box 520, New Statesman Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad, 
—Mateacsian Leaevus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 





OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, - Stents Roney 
. arth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Roval House- 
pis vise my meg whet by 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) SOUGHT. —sighest yoy a. 
ite, 12s. ilver, 15s, on , 
Pp pt te eee Bane lf ofier not  osapeed paseal returned post free. 








P post fr 
Best prices Gold and Sil ellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
bn bare +5 Coiable vg Any Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 
Estd. 1850. i iu 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now paying on 
vulcanite up ip 20. pose. silver 12s., gold i. eS a . A= 4} 
Street, W.1, Established 150 years. 
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| THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEQBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION of “ Thibald ” Jerkins, Dalmatics, 
Shepherd, and other Smoc ks and Children’s Frocks. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY 


Hon. Director: CECIL J. SHARP. 


Vacation School of Folk Song & Dance 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
July 26th to August 23rd, 
For further particulars apply to Tue Secretary, 73 Avenue Chambers, Vernon 
Place, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 


THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 
LITERARY AND UTILITY AGENTS. 

RR sseance of all descriptions— Works Indexed, Proofs Cor- 

rected, Books obtained, ‘Translating and typing technical, 

scientific, mathematical MSS., Theses, and works in British Museum, 
etc., a speciality. Literary assistance given. 

Works supervised by persons of University and professional 

standing. The London Secretariat, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, 

W.C.2. Telephone : Regent 1639. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
8,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 


typed. Ronacp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


LLQUIST & SONS, GENTLEMEN’S TAILORS, 279 Regent 
St., W. 1. Only material of first-rate quality used. Best workmanship. *Phone 
Mayfair 4968 for appointment, Lounge | Suits from £9 9s. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


GLAISHER’S JUNE LIST (Ho. 436) 
OF BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 HicH Holborn, W.C. 1. All Books in new 
condition as when originally published. No second-hand 


books kept. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 

| imcluding all Supplements and postage, is 26). 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, | 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro raia. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions | 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





INDEX AND BOUND VOLUMES. 


Index for Vol. XII. is now ready and 
may be obtained free on application. 
Binding cases and bound volumes of 
Vol. XII. will be ready shortly, price 5s. 

and 26s. respectively. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen 
Guineas. 

EpucationaL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MERTINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
tate of ]/- per line for a single insertion, or 12/. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 














All communications should be addressed Tue MANAGER> 
NEw = 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 



































FRANCIS EDWARDS, Booxsetter, Print SELLER, 
and DEALER IN AUTOGRAPHS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 83A HIGH 
STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. ft. 

Two interesting catalogues now ready, post free om application :-— 
No. 389, ANTHROPOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, K-LORE, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS, 50 PAGES. No. 391, BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, Maps, etc., 
RELATING TO THE BRITISH COLONIES : History, Travel, Exploration, 
etc., also Early Voyages and Circumnavigations. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 








OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., : 200 ‘illus., new, £33 

Gibbon's Roman Empire. 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition. 

India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols.. 
36/-: Secret Court Memoirs, 90 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 109 vols. ig 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
J Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky'’s English Clocks, illus.. 

Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; Boceaccio's Decameron. 
illus. 2 vols., 50/-; Morris Mansions of Great Britain, 6 yols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. st free. —Ho.itany Bros., Expert Bookfinders. 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, ANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 





) Swe =e and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 

aphs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 
Hill, don, S.E. 


TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of cand 
description accurately and tly executed. Shorthand- 
ists provided. Meetings, ures, Sermons a 
METROPDLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G, ‘Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 


Tel.: Central 1565. ‘ rca 
UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
promptly executed by experienced typist; best work.—Mitwer, 18 Cardigan 
Street, 


UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, ete,, accurately and promptly typed by 
A experienced typist —Mes, Brooxer, 16 Buchingbes Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














UTHOR’S MSS. typed quickly and pomnerenn at moderate 
A charges. honed Miss Bennett. 28 Addiscombe Grove. Croydon 
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WANTED .—Copies of the 


NEW STATESMAN 


dated Oct. 5s 1918, 
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The Publisher of the New 


SraresMAN ‘is willing to pay 
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One SHILLING each for a limited 





Penny 


number of clean copies of the 
New Sraresmanof Oct.5,1918. 


Readers having copies for dis- 
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posal are requested to advise 
the Publisher before sending, 


and not to forward until a 
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reply is received. 
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THE NEW STATESMAN 





JUNE 21, 1919 
































GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Lo. 





SIX WEEKS IN RUSSIA 
IN 1919 


Just Out 


By ARTHUR RANSOME 


2/6 net 


“Anyone taking up this book will not be able to put it down until the last page, and then will not cease to be 


impressed by its artistry . 
“It is canenadeilte exhilarating .. . 


- Mr. Ransome’s book is likely to live both as a literary and historical document.”—Daily News. 
and tells us a great deal in a simple and direct fashion.”—<Star. 





THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA. 


Studies in History, Literature & Philosophy. 


By THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK, 
First President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Trans- 
lated by Epen and Crepar Pavuxt. Two Vols. 16s. 
net each. 
“Must be carefully studied by everyone who wishes to comprehend 
the spiritual forces at work in the Russian world.”—Morning Post. 


THE HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION TO BREST-LITOVSK. 


By L. TROTSKY. 4s. 6d. net. 


“The book is very skilfully written, clear, readable, vivid. Everybody 
who wishes to understand what has happened and is happening in Russia 
must read it.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“Its publication in English is to be welcomed as a valuable help in 
neutralising Bolshevik propaganda in this country.”—Yorkshire Post, 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1867-1914, 


and the German Unity Movement. 
By W.H. DAWSON. ‘Two Vols. 16s. net each 
Vol. II. Now Ready. 


“ Gives a clear and fascinating account of the methods by which Bismarck 
built up his militarist State. . . Mr. Dawson’s book is remarkable 
f or its clear display of the forces at work.” —Westminster Gazette, 


PAMPHLETS ON CHINESE 
QUESTIONS. 


1, China and the League of Nations. 

2. Relations between China and Japan during the last Twenty-five years. 
3. Law Reform in China. 

4. The World-Peace and Chinese Tariff Autonomy. 

5, Chino-Japanese Treaty of 1915. 

6. China’s Position in International Finance, 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
RIGHT AND WRONG. 


By HENRY SIDGWICK. Intro. by the Right Hon. 
Viscount Bryce. 1s. 6d. net. 


These two essays by one of the most profound and luminous of English 
thinkers deal with questions of great present interest and importance, such 
as the relations of honour and duty among States, a League of Nations, 
the methods of avoiding both national and international strife, &c. 


A PLEA FOR PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT, 


By EDWARD MELLAND. 1s. net. 


“A useful treatise for new and inexperienced voters.’’—Inquirer. 


AS A MAN THINKETH: 


The Personal Problem of Militarism. 


By ERNEST E. UNWIN. Foreword by J. L. PATON. 
3s. 6d. net. 
“I can whole-heartedly commend this book.”—Manchester Guardian. 


AN ENGLISH PRISON FROM WITHIN. 


By STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. Intro. by Prof. Grtpert 
Murray. 1s. net. 


“To study and disseminate such first-hand evidence as this is the first step 
towards ones S A cruelty and waste, moral as well as material, of the 
whole system.”—Daily Herald. 


3d. net each. 








GOD AND PERSONALITY. 


By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, Fellow and Tutor of 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 10s. 6d. net. 

(Library of Philosophy. 

‘ No praise can be too high for the style of the book. Mr. Webb is not 

an. a philosopher, but a humanist, with a wide knowledge and discrimination 

of great literature, especially poetry. This quality gives an added distinc- 
tion to his writings and increases the pleasure of reading them.” 

—Dean Inge in The Guardian. 
“A fine and characteristic specimen of the best type of modern Oxford 
philosophy. The author winds into the very heart of his subject . . . he has 
an admirably pure and simple vocabulary.”—Athen @um. 


THE RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES OF 
JESUS AND OF PAUL. 


By IGNATIUS SINGER. 10s. 6d. net. 

“We must be grateful to the author for his at times brilliant insistence 

on the truth that only by accepting the principles of Justice can humanity 
work out its earthly destiny and establish a just and stable civilisation.’ 


THE NATURE OF BEING. 


An Essay in Ontology. 
By HENRY H. SLESSER. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The book is a severe piece of metaphysical thinking . the value of 
it is that it takes the student out of the vicious circle of the mechanical 
solution of the universe.”—Contemporary Review. 


IN DARKEST CHRISTENDOM 
(And a Way Out of the Darkness). 


By ARTHUR BERTRAM. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A sincere and enlightening exposure of the moral sores of society. The 
chapter ‘ De Profundis’ is a moving and poignant utterance from one whose 
own life has been marred by the war.”—Times. 


GOD IN A WORLD AT WAR. 


By Prof. DOUGLAS CLYDE MACINTOSH. Is. 6d. net. 

“Contains much matter for thought on God, God in History, God and 

Evil, God and the Individual. Great themes these, on which’ Professor 
Macintosh writes weightily and well.”—Methodist Recorder. 


INTRODUCTION to MATHEMATICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 10s. 6d. net. 

(Library of Philosophy. 

“‘Mr. Russell has endeavoured to give, in non-technical language, an 

account of his criticism as it affects arithmetic and logic. He has been 
remarkably successful.”"—Athenwum, 


EXERCISES IN LOGIC. 


By A. WOLF, M.A., D.Litt. 


e. 





3s. net. 
“ Logical method in this author’s treatment walks arm in arm with com- 
mon sense,”—Times Educational Sup . 


By THOMAS BURKE. 
“ Delightful, joyous, lusty little volume.”"—Times. 
“ Our greatest living authority on the urban vagabond, and the master 
of a style as beguiling at Murger’s. The gentle Elia would have loved it as 
a bed-book.”—Morning Post. 


ANY SOLDIER TO HIS SON, 


A Volume of Poems. 
By GEORGE WILLIS. 





5s. net. 


Paper, 1s. 3d. net. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A very uncomfortable book for the old gentlemen; the verses .. . are 
charged with hatred and they burn with love, The book is terribly alive .’ 
—Daily Herald 


ARISTOPHANES and the WAR PARTY. 
By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. on ze —. 


“ Professor Murray has the creative touch which makes history live.” 
= aily Mail, a 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM 


STREET, LONDON, W.c. 1. 
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